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1400 at 2 Bronx Projects 
Vote Action in Fuel Fight 


Tenants at the Castle Hill and Bruckner Veterans Housing Projects yester- 
day voted to put their rent strike into effect and retained Leo Isacson, American 
Labor Party candidate for Congress, to represent them in their actions. . 

~ Approximately 1,400 attended meetings at both projects yesterday after- 
noon and voted overwhelmingly to withhold rent until fuel oil is made avail- 


_ “able where needed and at a fair price. at the Bruckner project only one 
dissenting vote was cast. P 


TO APPEAL TO COUNCIL 


The veterans had previously voted in favor of a rent strike but had delayed putting 
it into effect pending a hearing at City Hall. They had their meeting Friday with 
Louis Cohen, Mayor O’Dwyer’s assistant, and yesterday voted to strike since the city 5 
has not yet taken action to assure them adequate supplies of fuel oil. | 

Isacson, who addressed the vet tenants, will plead their case at hearings at 1 p.m. 
today before the City Council. The former assemblyman advised the veterans that 
the city has the same obligations towards them as a private landlord has toward his 
tenants. 

In view of the dozens of other grievances of the tenants which have gone un- 
heeded, Isacson declared that the city was guilty of practicing a “constructive evic- 
tion” and that the tenants had a legal right to withhold rent in these circumstances. 

A “constructive eviction” is a legal term covering a situation where a landlord 
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India: 23 Now Dead 


Spreads In 


BOMBAY, Feb. 1 (UP).—Fatal rioting continued for the third day in Bombay 


today and spread dangerously to other cities of southern India. Police fired repeatedly 


into mobs in the Dadar suburb here. One man was killed outright, raising the total death 


oF 12 
1 „141 


toll to 23, and another was re- 
N N 5 ported to have died of wounds. In 
155 Mira] 400 miles southeast of Bom- 
: i ee t . “= \bay police reported the situation 
COLUMBUS, O., Feb. 1 (UP).—Henry A. Wallace, third er n ee out of control. 
party presidential candidate, today called upon President 1 Miraj police appealed for rein- 
Truman and other political candidates to take a pledge forcements from neighboring towns 
— ̃ @repudiating the support of any | Ea se after mobs ranged through the city 
4 | Janti-democratic group or individ- - 3% tor hours looting and burning homes 
g PC A Re ors ual. eS and shops of Hindu extremists. 
‘ p Wallace told about 2,000 support- 5 There were reports of similar nature 
| © i, ers at a Wallace for President” | | ee from Kolahpur and Sangli in the 
wt statewide organization rally that ame ares. N 
Big Gro he would accept the support ot = All the rioting to date, since the 
American Communists, however assassination of Mohandas K. 
E e involved Hin- 
_ |because he saw “nothing criminal” | fae Gandhi Friday, has 
In N.Y. State in the advovacy of different eco- : te „ dus alone mobs attacking os ages 
nomie and social ideas. . ee opposed Gan policy © 
3 | (The eastern division of the Na-  |friendship with Meslems. 8 
| ae 5 ing here was confined large 
ALBANY, Feb. 1.—The New York tional Farmers’ Union in Trenton, 225 2 -en ice 
t * to the Dadar suburb, where pol 
Grate organizevion © r eh N. J. convention, unanimously en- 2 : d 
Citi f America has gained a e fired 28 rounds of ammunition an 
ee ee oe. dorsed the Wallace candidacy over „ 
f hundred members for every one the week-end.) 1 * . 
iF 0st since PCAs plea to Henry Wal-| ty . Ga, Negro and 5 ||| New DELHI, Feb. 1 (UP).— 
6 lace to enter the presidential race, white citizens have joined in a . det smautid een "line „ 
— — „ Executive Secretary Walace-for-President club, witn aeered evidence of a nationwide con- 
_ — , the aim of building a third party soi a 
1 8. piracy by Hindu extremists to as 
ee, eee eee cssassinate Premier Jawaharlal Nehru 
convention of the state organization , ee f th 
* i .| “The most frequent charge land other leading members of the 
yesterday that membership has in Bs ; inet 
creased at the rate of 750 a week made against the American Com- congress Party including eabine 
, | munists is that they advocate the 8 imiisters, reliable police sources 
since Wallace's name was projected. 8 id tonight 
The state roster now includes Vlent overthrow of the govern- aid tonight. , 
” : a lice and secret service squads 
30,000 people in 150 branches, as ment of the United States,” the 5 Po 
compared with 9,000 members a former Vice President said. 1 searched in New Delhi and other 
year ago 7 _ | Rave not seen evidence to sub- great cities for extremist leaders, 
From Buffalo to Suffolk, the | stantiate the charge, and I do | | | 1 es believing yor Pan Popes gag = 
— 2 8 2 : hand Gandhi was o e 
was not a single group that dis- find a Supreme Court decision | One of the last pictures of Mohandas Gandhi as he carried out |Mohandas K. Gs . 
wee, een ee — deta 2 — ns — ll e of the extremist de 
> ’ * lt 7 " . a — 
support gf Wallace. It is literally | Bae 2 N h ti 
i | e . mand for Hindu rule of the entire 
true that the endorsement gain us : 
_ Senter sever" Prg-Nazi Yugosiays — ee rel, e , an 
4 : BACK WALLACE OK 3 | U.S. ‘Foreign Legion sorrow over the death of Gandhi 
1 we | : 1 MADRID, Feb. 1 (UP) turned to rage, surged through the 
115 Th formall k | 2 0 in « a | . 1 P : 2 : 
1 : 2 a ae 3 2 Young Spaniards have been streets of the capital wrecking 
i : the national FCA decision to on 7 | = eis ! thronging to the U. S. embassy, homes and business establishments 
iE give “its utmost energies and e | seeking permission to join the of known extremists. 
iP ties in support of Wallace.” By Sam Souki : | ee “Foreign —— 5 : : 
| a the Madrid press repo wo , 
Tt Proposed to set in motion the, — BEIRUT, Lebanon, Feb. 1 (UP).—Twenty-five Yugo- ne Peace 5 a a’ Edi t ‘ 
it organization of a broad Wallace- slavs who formerly served with Ante Pavelitch’s pro-German the embassy reported today. ru } or 0 
Me for-President movement in New Ustachi forces during the war arrived from France today ‘The press report, quoting an , 
5 York State, both on at a state scale and 24 were immediately sent to o— 2 unidentified American Congress- H d J | f 
a f a ; 2 5 
* and at all local levels. The state the interior of Syria to join Arab ere some veterans of Draja Mik- man, resulted in a barrage of let ed ournd 0 
Ve board was authorized to “encourage ae OE hailovitch’s Chetniks among them. ters and personal calls from pros- | 
a 3 forces, according to well-informed) It was reported Yugoslavia’s Mar- pective recruits, the embassy said. 7 | 
| the prompt establishment of a er é 0 2 7 , 
' vy sources. shal Tito had protested to Lebanon Members of the embassy staff Uro n , 8 
allace - for - President Committee | : . 
One of the group was accused of ànd Syria concerning their accept-| have been thanking applicants, 
in the state and on local levels, and : | th that * miner 
: participate in the work of such being a Zionist spy and was arrested but advising es no sy BELGRADE, Yugoslovia, Feb. 1.— 
: committees as affiliated organiza- by Lebanese authorities who dis- dn 2 bon Pavel Yudin of the Soviet Union 
| tions.” | covered that his credentials were : _—— was appointed editor-in-chief of the 
A plea from the floor that the faked. The remaining 24, mostly | . Communist Information Bureau's 
* convention go on record for a sec- Moslems led by a Bosnian former eee semi-monthly journal at a meeting 
| ond independent party for Henry colonel, Mohammed Kilany, con- | * held in January, it was disclosed 
3 Wallace, in addition to the Amer- tinued their journey to train with , | today. oe 
N ican Labor Party, was overwhelm- Arab ferces for service in Palestine, | bier ty ; Yudin is editor of Trud, the 
i ingly rejected on the grounds that | the sources aid. | : 0 é e , Soviet Uxion’s daily newspaper for 
1 it was not up to PCA to decide uni- The alleged Zionist spy was re- ' | trade unions, and is vice president 
i. laterally whether or net such a portedly given bogus credentials by ni 2 rvene III cod Ul . ot the International Organization 
145 ‘party was necessary. the Jewish espionage organization; ee isi 0 a of Journalists. He headed the Rus- 
1 The plea for a second party and ordered fo Join Yugoslavs valun- f WASHINGTON, Feb. 1 (UP). — The National Lawyers sian delegation at the 100 con- 
dun te te te an and, I n i te nag on. Guild said today that the anti-Communist provision of the vention in Prague last summer. 
* 2 * : 4 | ww 1 ituti it dis-. The information bureau was or- 
oon. The resolution declared that fessed to authorities here under eee eg c 
PEs “all problems of the campaign . . , questioning. that he was a Zionist. cea „ ents oo bers. Ni 11 Aaainst d the Communist parties ot nine 
ae including the question of the desir-| Informed. i aes hogy 2 2 e lemoetier Agains countries. | 
ability of an independent as will Yugoslavs who volunteer in Europe l asked r — 1 uniq 
Mt os an ALP — for Mr, for service with the Arab Army for the Federal District Court for per- Denazification ak 2 ae ge: eee 
5 Wallace” would have to be decided Liberation of Palestine” are ex- mission to file a brief in the case) FRANKFURT, Germany, Feb. 1 e ee, eee ee aoe 
5 by all groups in the proposed Wal- amined closely by Arab recruiting of the CIO National Maritime (UP) Pastor Martin Niemoeller, 8 Pyeng 
: , n organized for the news 
8 lace-for President Committee. agents in Europe and issued creden- Union against the National Labor today condemned American denazi- + Sone title’ ia. “lor. Met 
15 Pa tials addressed to Palestine com- Relations Board. Officers of the fication for “sowing new seeds of Paper, 1 lee democracy.” 
wb REJECTED OVERWHELMINGLY | mittees.” The committees reported- union, which is headed by Joseph|hatred” and forbade Lutheran min- 3 <a 
: In more than an hour of debate ly are operating in every major Curran, have refused to sign the isters to take any further part in Bein’ eee e r 
1 on the issue only four delegates Arab city and port in the Middle non- Communist affidavits and also the program. 1 ae , Communist 
Ee supported the amendment, while East. have asked the court to declare Coa — AI 3 held sine in r 
oe about 20 backed the resolution. The Most Yugoslavs now with the them unconstitutional. : 2 ne Nav 
— — ae 1 0 Negro History Week |siavia (headquarters is Belgrade), 
ES 6 8 only a few Arabs were believed to be Ustachis ne guild listed seven reasons ry attended by representatives of the 
Hae (Continued on Back Page although one source said there - | 
8 N age) ug € — 8 considers the 1 8 in in ee e, e 
— 5 5 They included the charge that it THE WORKER “Yugoslavia: I. Gosnjak and B. 
* By ALAN ge ges ot ‘the Comm-| out this weekend lege ges, „ee 
) } III O r er MAX nist Party and those “affiliated” ee: | ¢ ptomov, rec 
15 with it the right to engage in a Read— the Communist Party newspaper in 
| 3 vocation as a trade union official. Joseph North’s Sofia and delegate to the organi- 
— — . . * ° N ” : . * 7 4 K 11 
1 TRUMAN insists that it was solely on his It also said that union members 1 9 sattonal Ieee in Poland: vs. 
own initiative that he ousted Marriner Eccles as Fed- |are deprived of the “protection of | . eee e e eee 
at ' 22 2 12 " Government t ? Rautu; Hungary: M. Horvath and 
eral R Board ‘chairman and replaced him with the Federal ognize u: Nut 
re Magee, nnn THE WORKER — ae ee N 
banker Tom McCabe. It is reassuring to learn from Mr. de den they hase such pro- On sal 3 day Poland: Z. Klishkd and J. Finkel- 
1 FFP ite eee | pure "| On sale at newsstands Saturday . NU. 
Truman that he is no longer influenced by the reaction- tection by consent to governmental dd Sunday |. __ | Stein; Soviet Rusia: P. Ludin and 
_ ¥ies but moves to the right under his own power. Ithousht control.” — 
rua a ; 98 f 
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Smuggling Jews into Zion: 


D Worker, New York, Monday, February 2, 1948 Page 8 
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‘The British Destroyers Hit Us On 


Both Sides, Ripping Gaping Holes’ 


By ARNOLD DARE 


Finally the day arrived’ when we were to take the people aboard. The tension increased. Mak- 


ing a final check through the ship, I found Dave, a very religious man, praying in one of the holds 
with his “talis.” One didn’t have to be Jewish to understand what he prayed for: all the hopes for 


— 
ABOUT THIS SERIES: 

A former ships’ officer 

marine tells his own story of 


of the American merchant 
how he helped bring refugee 


Jews to Palestine. Yesterday, Dare described the voyage 
across the Atlantic to the eastern European port of Loda. 
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the people who were to arrive that night, that they might arrive safely, 
that the voyage might go well, and most of all that they would land in 
Palestine. Men kept looking down the railroad track, watching for a loco- 
motive to appear. Finally it came. Car after car, an immense line, pulled 
up alongside the ship. Not a sound came from the cars. This was our first 
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el Aviv, Palestine, preparatory 


a concentration ca 
to speak to newspapermen. They crouch low (below) and r un for cover as troops open fire. 
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contact with the tremendous 


discipline of these people, a 


discipline that had been ground into the marrow of their 
bones through years of suffering. Their discipline meant 


fe 


life or death. 


A SCENE TO REMEMBER 


The Haganah had everything 
organized to the last detail. First, 
the old people marched down the 
dock, then the erphans. It is dif- 
ficult to describe the scene, It 
was a quiet dark night, the peo- 
ple were dressed in ragged clothes 
pickel up here and there. A 
mother had a baby on one arm, 
a bundle over the other. An old 
man was helped along by an old 
wife. The orphans were bundled 
so that as they marched along 
they looked as wide as they were 
high. A youth group marched 
and sang “Hatikvah.” In an end- 
less stream they kept coming. 

By five in the morning they were 
all aboard. The Haganah chief 
asked Emile and his friend from 
the government if there were any 
gifts they desired. Emile, tired, 
smiled, and said: Ge 

“The best gift I could have is 
that the people got here safely 
and that they may arrive safely 
in Palestine.” 

Dawn was just breaking as the 
engines of the ship were-put on 
“Stand By.” Waving to our friends, 
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we moved away from the dock. Dave 
started singing “Hatikvah,” and 
passengers and crew picked it up. 
We moved out into the sea as the 
song went out over the harbor in 
the early morning. 

We were off on the last stage 
of our voyage. We would cross the 
Black Sea, Sea of Marmara, the 
Dardanelles, the Aegean and Medi- 
terranean seas before we sighted 
our journey’s end. 

WEDDING ON SHIP 

Passing through the Dardanelles 
there was tremendous excitement 
as preparations were made for a 
wedding. The young bride and her 
man had met in.a “lager” in-Eu- 
rope and they now wished to be- 
gin their new life together as man 
and wife. Having no “Hupeh,” the 
bridal canopy, a “talis” was rigged 
up as a canopy on the foredeck. 
Our radio operator contributed by 
connecting the loudspeaker to pick 
up the marriage ceremony and 
broadcast it throughout the ship 
to the people who had to stay in 
their bunks. 

SIGHT DESTROYER 

Just before the wedding we saw 
the lines of a destroyer on the 
horizon. We were certain it was 
one of our enemies. But it might 
be Greek or Turk. Full speed it, 
came across the sea to us, wheeling 
and riding 50 yards off. Again we 
went through the old routine. | 

From the destroyer: 

“J say there. What is your des- 
tination?” . 

Again we put on our Dinah Shore 
record, “Welcome, Welcome,” and 
threw it full-blast at them. ‘ 

But now we had an audience 
aboard who didn’t understand fhe 
record. One fellow broadcast in 
Yiddish and Romanian. A laugh 
went through the entire ship at the 
announcement, 

When the time for the wedding 


came, we were sailing through the- 


beautiful sunny Aegean sea, The 
foredeck was crowded. The destroy- 
er came closer. An old rabbi, his 
whiskers waving, shouted at them, 
waving his fist. Sailors and pas- 
sengers sang. 


* 


The wedding left a tremendous 


emotional impact on the passengers. 
There were women who had lost 
their husbands in Auschwitz and 
other camps; men who had lost 
their wives; children who had lost 
their parents. i 

All saw in this new vision a sym- 
bol that life need promise again, 


JHRUSALEM, Feb. 1 (UP).—Fire 
broke out in the Palestine Post 
Quilding in the heart of Jerusalem 
tonight after a shattering explosion 
believed to have been caused by an 
Arab bomb shook the city. All avail- 
fire engines, police and army 


T ˙ en 
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quiet in Jerusalem ended in mid- 
evening when there was a big ex- 
plosion in the old city. It also was 
believed due to an Arab bomb. The 
explosion was followed by auto- 
matic arms fire—an exchange be- 
tween British military sentries on 


Arab Bombs Shake Jerusalem 


great explosion at the Palestine 
Pest building, which also houses 


the United Press Jerusalem Bureau. 
Police feared that several per- 
song might be buried tn debris. 
John Donovan, National Broad- 
casting Company . correspondent, 
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STARTING TODAY 

A new daily column of 
foreign information and 
comment by Joseph Staro- 
bin. See Page 8. 

‘Beginning with this is- 
sue George Morris’ “World 
of Labor“ will also be found 
on Page 8. As We See It“ 
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will be found on Page 9. 
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that the struggle brought fruits as 
well as hardships. Not one could 
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price-Curb fight 


By Gerald Cook 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 1.— The dilemma facing that sec- 
tion of the CIO which supports the Truman administration 
against the Wallace third party movement is clearly revealed 


in the CIO’s vague price control > 


program adopted at the Executive 
Board meeting here two weeks ago. 

The legisiative program, which 
withholds endorsement of the ge- 
nuine anti-inflation méasure intro- 
duced at the last session of the 
Senate by Sen. Glen Taylor 
Idaho), was drawn up under the 
leadership of Paul Sifton of the 
United Automobile Workers. 

Stressing the necessity of “eco- 
nomie stabilization” to maintain 
“full production needed to make 
good on our heavy moral commit- | 
ments” under the Marshall Plan 
the program ignores the hardships 
high prices are inflicting on the 
American people. . 

Price controls “with continued 
collective bargaining on wages with- 
in the price ceilings’ are called for 
but no demand is made for a roll- 
back of prices. Controls which 
freeze prices at present inflated 
levels would provide little relief for 
the worker. 


WHY THE VACILLATION 


An examination of the two anti- 
inflation measures now before the 
Senate provides the key to the 
vacillation on price controls by some 
forces within the CIO. 

The Taylor Bill (S-1923) formerly 
would have had the complete sup- 
port of the CIO. It calls for an 
immediate price freeze at the high- 
est level reached in November, 1947 
and imposes general ceilings on 
goods at each stage of production 
and distribution. The bill would 
invest allocation and rationing pow- 
ers under an independent admin- 
istrative agency and provide for 
strict enforcement powers. 


controls would continue through 


. June, 1950. 


The administration bill (811888), 
introduced by Sen. Alben W. Bar- 
kley (D-Ky) is a feeble measure 
which would allow each government 
department to temporarily freeze 
prices “when such action is neces- 
sary or proper.” No provision is 
made for allocation or rationing. 


Enforcement is left to the Depart- 


ment of Justice. The measure alsc 
calls for a wage freeze. 
Support of the Taylor Bill, which 


(D- | 


The | 


ment, would represent an opposi- 
tion to the Truman administra- 
tion. For this reason the Carey- 
UAW group has chosen to sacrifice 
the needs of the CIO membership 
and the people as a whole. 

On the other hand the Barkley 
bean is too blatant an example of 
the administration's intention to do 
nothing about prices. In addition 
the wage freeze clause makes labor 
support for the measure too obvious 
a sell-out to the Truman admih- 
istration. 


NEW BILL 

It is felt here that the pro-Tru- 
man CIO forces are trying to re- 
solve the embarrassing problem 
with the introduction of another 


price control bill which would 
closely parallel the Taylor measure. 
It is expected that Sen. Elbert D. 
Thomas (D-Utah) will introduce 
such a bill in the current session. 
In this way the anti-third party 
forces could avoid a break with 
Truman on the price control ques- 
tion and extricate themselves from 
the weak position in which their 
legislative program places them. 
Wann the fight for adequate 
~ (Continued on Page 10) 


Queens ALP Demands 


No Hike in Fare 


Flat rejection of any fare in- 
crease and a demand upon Queens 
members of the State Legislature 
to resist any contemplated bur- 
dens on strap-hangers were called 
for in a resolution adopted by the 
Executive Committee of the 
Queens County American Labor 
Party. The resolution also asked 
increased state aid as a means 
of meeting the present needs of 
the City for “long over-due ex- 
pansion of hospitais, schools and 
other public services and for pay- 
ment of decent wages to its tran- 
sit workers and other civil serv- 
ice employees.” 
Sa 


* 

T-H Compliance 

DETROIT, Feb. 1—River Rouge 
Ford Workers have voted 7,548 for 
signing the Taft-Hartley yellow dog 
affidavits to 4,658 against, it was 
announced yesterday. The total 
vote was 12,206 with 52,794 work - 
ers not voting. 


The referendum vote on com- 


pliance with the ‘non-Communist’ 
affidavits came about when five 
local officers refused to sign, fol- 
lowing a 95 to 65 vote for com- 
pliance by the local’s general 
council. 8 


The five are James Couser, finan- 
cial secretary; William Johnson. 
recording secretary; Wolliam Mc- 
Kie, trustee; John Gallo, guide and 
Ed Lock, president of the Plastic 
Building. 


The five stated that the fight 
against the Taft-Hartley Act will go 
on regardless. The next stage of the 
issue is expected to come before the 
a : e council which meets 


By Art 


State un-American body, 


ily barred by a court order last 
week from spending any state 
money for its smear ‘investiga- 
tions. 79 

The court order came in time to 
prevent a public red-baiting hear- 
ing in Seattle against the state’s 


. militant Pension Union. 


Ford Men Vote 


The Northwestern Thomas-Ran- | 


some time after a Michigan State 
Un-American Committee estab- 
lished, under the Callahan Act, had 
been Jaid on the shelf for an in- 
definite period by state authorities 
as the result of a popular petition 
movement, 


The Tenney Committee of Cali- 


ican committee left. 


FUNDS TIED UP 
The Washington court order was 


Meakin. It restrains the smear- 
bund from “acting under color or 
authority or in the name of the 
state of Washington.” 

None of the $43,231 appropriated | 
for the use of this committee can 
be spent while the restraining or- 
der is in force. 


request of Attorney John Caughlin, 
representative of the Pension 
Union, who contended that the 
committee was interfering with the 
rightg of free speech in violation 
of constitution. 

The writ came after Committee 


STATE UN-AMERICAN 
BODIES GET A LICKING 


Shields 


State Un-American Committees are taking a licking. 
The Civil Rights Congress reports that the Washington 
modelled 


after the Thomas- 


Rankin Committee, was temporar- » 


kinites were put in cold storage | 


Chairman Albert F. Canwell of 
Seattle boasted that he was bring- 
ing 50 witnesses to expose the pen- 
sion movement as “red.” 


PICKETS WAITING 


The first witness was described by 
Bentele newspapers as a mysterious 
national” figure, who would do 
‘some very “important” talking at 
the hearings at the Field Artillery 
Armory. 


Canwell’s smearbound would have 
gotten a warm “reception” from 
Seattle building trade union mem- 
bers and other unionists as well 
as pensioners had Judge Meakim 


: not prevented the show. 
Two-down and one more to go. 


Many pickets were already waiting 


to demonstrate their hatred of the 
fornia is the only state un-Amer- 


Un-American group. 

The Canwell Committee had al- 
ready disrupted the AFL Building 
Service Union by a vicious propa- 


signed by Superior Judge Roger J. | 


The court order was issued at the 


ganda barrage. 


Its attack against the Pension 
Union was intended to smash the 
movement for better Social Security 
Boas which the Union and other 
people’s bodies were putting before 
the voter through the facilities of 
8285 states “initiative” machinery. 
PENSION CUTTERS 

Canwell and the six other mem- 
bers of the Un-American Commit- 
tee were part of the reactionary 
‘majority in the Legislature that had 
cut pensions and other social ses- 
| curity benefits. 
The 0 had been 

(Continued on Page 10) 


By Michael Katanka 


LONDON, Feb. 1 (Tele- 
press).—Astonishment bord- 
ering upon panic has been 
the reaction at the Foreign Office 
here to the news that Iraq’s Regent 
and political leaders have repudiated 
Iraq 20-year treaty of military alli- 
twenty-year treaty of military alli- 
ance, 

Foreign Minister Bevin’s advisors 
are well aware that the repercus- 
sions of this step—inspired as it 
was by the pressure of Iraq’s na- 


unions and the third-party move- 


tional independence movement— 
may bring down the whole card- 
castle of plan for similar treaties 
with other Arab States upon which 


they build their hopes of retaining 


a nominally “non-imperialist” hold 
upon the Middle East. 

The execution of these plans, as 
conceived, depended broadly upon 
three principles: 

First, the elaboration of schemes 
for formal withdrawal from the 
countries of the Arab East. 

Second, the replacement of phy- 
sical occupation by a system of joint 
defense treaties (of which that with 
Iraq was a prototype) which would 
leave British “advisors” in key po- 
sitions and ensure the return of 
British troops in any emergency. 

Third, the maintenance in power 
of reactionary governments which 
could be relied upon to crush the 
democratic national movements and 
obey orders emanating directly from 
Whitehall or indirectly from the 


State Department. 
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, IN IRAQ, the way had been pre- 
pared for the treaty by the recent 


Communist leaders, the banning of 


other democratic bodies and the 
closing down of the democratic 
press. But even these measures, 


stroy the effectiveness of the na- 
tional movement. 

Since the beginning of the nego- 
tiations, Baghdad and other centers 
have been the scene of great demon- 
strations against the treaty and 
these have now proved so powerful 
that Iraq’s rulers dare not confirm 
such a patent sellout of the na- 
tional interests as the treaty to 
which Premier Sayod Saloh Jabr 
had put his signature in London. 

There is little doubt that these 
events in Iraq, when they become 
‘known throughout the Middle East, 
will have a profound effect on the 
national independence movements 
in Egypt, Syria and other countries. 

a — 

IN LONDON TODAY, the embar- 
rassed Iraq Prime Minister was at- 
tempting to write off his own Gov- 
ernment’s action as dictated by the 
agitation of “innocent students” 
exploited by “destructive elements 


| whose number is fortunately lim- 
This statement, however, (Mashattes 
mai Carried litle weight in view of the 


ited.” 


arrests and severe sentences upon 


Irad Communist organizations and 


apparently, were insufficient to de- | and 


lraq Plays Hob With British Plans 


known fact that the anti-treaty 
agitation had the support, not only 
of the Left, wt of the powerful 
middle-class Independence Party 
(Istiqlal), with its big nationalist 
following, and the larger National 
Democratic Party which unites 
landowners with small industrialists 
nd voices the opinions of Iraq’s 
trade. unionists. 

The Prime Minister’s statement is 
reported to have pleased Mr. Bevin, 
but it is very doubtful whether 
Saleh Jabr’s ministerial colleagues 
in Irag share his confidence that 
“explanations” will be sufficient to 
bring Iraqui®opinion easily to heel. 
The Iraqui people have achieved 
the notable feat of securing the 
abrogation of a treaty concluded 
above their heads. In the Arab 
world, with its extensive experience 
of the effects of such treaties, this 
is a precedent not likely to be for- 
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Sherbel Raps 
Child Care 0 


State Senator Kenneth Sherbell 
(ALP-Bklyn) yesterday made public 
a letter to Mayor O’Dwyer urging 
him to immediately halt the threat- 
ened elimination of many children 
from the Child Care program next 
Sunday. 


Sherbell also urged full support 
for the demonstration called by the 
Child Care Center Parents Asso- 
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ciation at 902 Broadway today 


(Monday) 11 a.m. to protest the 
impending curtailment of the child 
care program. 


This is being done, the associa- 


tion charged, in spite of public as-| 


surances made to the contrary on 


Aug. 16 last by O’Dwyer, who pro- 


mised to continue the Centers “as 
is” with or without state funds. As 
recently as Jan. 16, the association 
said, Welfare Commissioner Field- 
ing promised that no family would 
be eliminated or suffer any hard- 
ship. 


“The curtailment of the Child 


Care program,” Sherbell said, “would 
mean that working mothers, many 
of whom are war widows and wives 
of veterans, would be forced on 
home relief. 
parents would be compelled to con- 
tinue working would be deprived of 
proper care and attention.” 


Many children whose 


BERT KOPPERL, 30, former 
Army captain of Sherman Oaks, 


Cal., is shown in the wheelchair 
in which he traveled around the 
world, Kopperl, recovering from 
polio, took 400 photos with his 
camera mounted on the arm of 
his chair. 


Special te the Daily Worker 


Austin Bill Hearings 
Start Tomorrow 


ALBANY, Feb. 1—An Assembly committee is sched- 
uled Tuesday to initiate action on one of the most dangerous 
witch-hunt measures now before thé state legislature. The 


Judiciary Committee will meet too 


hear evidence on the Austin bill, 
making it necessary for any organi- 
zation “which disseminates propa- 
ganda or attempts to influence 
public opinion” to file with the 
Secretary of State’s office its 
constitution, by-laws, membership 
lists, officers, sources of money, ac- 
counts of all expenditures. 


The bill, introduced by Assembly- 
man Bernard Austin, Brooklyn 
Democrat, would amend the famous 
Walker law of 1923, which was 
aimed at the Ku Klux Klan. 

The Walker law required oath- 
bound organizations to file all this 


material. It required also that they 


file every resolution or minutes of 
any action dealing with legislation 
or candidates for public office; 
and that they place on any piece 
of literature or letter the names 
and addresses of all officers. 

If the Austin bill should become 
law, all organizations attempting to 
influence public opinion would be 
technically subject to these re- 
quirements, including the Repub- 
lican and Democratic parties. 
American Legion, Parent-Teachers 
Association, and a host of other 
organizations .of every character. 

In practice, however, the Austin 


Mexican Notables Rap 
Detention of Eisler 


leaders protested to President Tru- 
man against the detention of Ger- 
hart Eisler, German . anti-fascist 
fighter, in the United States. 
Signing the message to Truman 
were Jose Mancisidor, writer; Al- 
berto Bremaunts, judge of the 


Mexican Supreme Court, Emilio 
Abreu Gomez, wsariter; Prof. Gau- 
dencio Peraza, member of the 
Mexican Congress; Dr. Enrique 
Arrequin, ex-Undersecretary of 
Education; Manuel Popoca, youth 
leader; Andres Henstrosa, writer; 
and Dario Vasconseles, lawyer. 

The Federation of Organizations 
for Aid to the, Spanish Republic 
sent a similar message to Truman 
urging withdrawal of the charges 
against Eisler as a “valiant defend- 
er of the Spanish Republic.” 
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measure is intended for use pri- 
marily against the 
Party and other progressive groups. 
It originated in the fertile brain 
of Morris Ernst, witch-hunting So- 
cial Democrat who is one of the 
mentors of the Liberal Party. 

The Liberal Party, incidentally, 
would also technically be caught in 
the net of the bill’s provisions. 
| A check with- the secretary of 
state’s office in Albany reveals that 
the Walker Law has been a dead 
letter for many years. One official 
said he believed the KKK list of 
some thousand members, filed about 
20 years ago, was the sole bit of 
information ever turned into the 
office under the law. 

The KKK list created public furor 
a few years ago when. Attorney 
General Nathaniel Goldstein re- 
fused to make it public. 

2 Walker Law provides a ſine 

of $1,000 to $10,000 for all officers 
‘and executive committee members 
of organizations failing to comply. 

It also makes it a misdemeanor 
for anyone te belong te a non- 
complying organization or even for 
anyone attending a meeting of such 
an organization. 

These penalties would also apply 
to the Austin amendments, 


‘Get Wage Hike 


A group of prominent Mexican 


Increases ranging from 11% to 14 
cents an hour have been won for 
8,000 tannery workers in New -Eng- 
land, it was announced yesterday 
by the CIO Fur and Leather Work- 
ers. The raise, retroactive to Jan. 
1, is the third since V-J Day, total- 
ing 42% to 48 cents an hour. The 
increase, covering tanneries in 
Massachusetts and New Hampshire, 
bring a verage wages there to $1.50 
an hour compared to 70 cents in 
1940. 


Communist 


By George Morris 
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Rail Union Seeks — 
Firing Despite Court Bun 


Officials of the all-white Brotherhood of Enginemen and Firemen are not bowing 
to the recent Supreme Court decision but have advanced a new scheme under which 


Negro firemen on 21 Southern eee would be fired wholesale fashion, the 
Daily Worker learned yesterday. @— 


The scheme was revealed by John 
D. Marshall, of Savanah, Ga., presi- 
dent of the Southern Association of 
Colored Railway Trainmen and 
Firemen. He came to New York to 
confer with Archibald Bromsen at- 
torney of the union fighting its 
many discrimination cases. 


HITS EXAM REQUIREMTNS 
Marshall, fireman for nearly 30 
years, said the new gimmick that 
promises to be even more drastic 
in squeezing Negroes out of the 
industry than the agreement out- 
lawed by the Supreme Court, was in 
the Brotherhood’s new proposal to 
management. It proposes in place of 
the outlawed pact that firemen be 
“required” to take examinations for 
railroad engineers in order of se- 
niority, when needed, but: 

“Those who decline to take the 
examinations or fail te qualify for 
promotion shall be dismissed from 
the service.” 

The 1941 agreement with the 
Brotherhood outlawed by the high | 
court limited Negro firemen to 50 
percent of those in certain cata- 
gories and held Negroes as “non- 
promotables” for engineer. The 
Brotherhood’s refusal to admit Ne- 
groes forced many Negro railroad 
workers to form their own unions in 
the South. 

“I doubt whether more than a 
handful of colored firemen would 
pass the examination when called,” 
said Marshall. 

He showed me a letter he had 
just received from his union’s sec- 
retary who wrote he doubted “if 
there are five men who could pass 
the examination” on the Georgia 
Central Line. 


LONG SENIORITY 


Marshall then unfolded the fami- 
liar story of the South, a story that 
seldom counts in legal rulings. Most 
Negro firemen have long seniority 
and know their own work well, but 
have never been given the slightest 
chance to learn now to be engineers. 
The engineers are in the all-white 
Brotherhoods. Most have not had 
much chance to obtain schooling 
and would not. pass the literacy 
standard required for engineer. 

An engineer must know the rule 
book from A te Z. It generally runs 
into miore than a 100 pages. He 
must know the parts of the engine. 
A Negro would have to be better 
than average to pass an examina- 
tion because those who do the ex- 
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Truman Gets the Ashes: ep of University of Oxia- 


homa students 


at the post 


office in Norman, Okla., get ready to send President Truman a package 
containing the ashes of a copy of the lich Amendment te the U. 8. 
Constitution. The students are part of a group of 1,000 who met on 


They burned the 14th Amendment 
the civil rights guaranteed Negroes 


the campus te protest the ban on Negro students at the university. 


as a symbol of the destruction of 
under this section. 


Mrs. Ada Sipuel Fisher, who was denied entrance in the univer- 


against the university. 


sity’s law school, despite a Supreme Court decision, may learn today 
whether or not the high court will now act to enforce 


its decision 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 1 (UP).— 
The Army Medical Department 
today announced discovery of a 
new drug for combating scrub 
typhus. It said it “may mark one 
of the imporfant landmarks in 
medical history.” 


of virus research, will fly to the 
Malay States early this spring to 
test the drug on plantation — 
ers who have been dying by scores. 


Army Discovers New Drug 
To Combat Scrub Typhus 


flea bites a human being it injects 
‘the virus into his blood stream. 


The war forced abandonment of 
many big plantations in Malaya 
and heavy brush overgrew them, 
Big populations of infested rodents 
thrived in this brush. Workers sent 
to clear the plantations have suf- 


Dr. J. K Smadel, Army director ung a heavy mortality rate, the 


Army said. 

This typhus is related to the 
dread epidemic typhus. It is caused 
by a strange organism halfway be- 


The drug is called chloromycetin. tween a bacteria and a filterable 


amining would hardly be liberal with 
him. 

“A Negro just couldn't be an en- 
gineer in the South,” he said. He 
couldn’t even if he passed.” 

- “Why?” I inquired. 

“He just wouldn’t. The white peo- 
ple wouldn't let him. There'd be 
murder or something,” he replied. 

Marshall pictured hostility to the 
Negro engineer in stations along the 
route. 

“You think the firemen don’t want 
promotion?” I continued. 

“They want to be enigineers, al- 
right,” replied Marshall. “But this 
is a scheme to force them out even 
as firemen. Few of our men might 
pass it. But no one should be forced 
to take an examination. Most of our 
people want to be left alone to be 
firemen.” 


Marshall cited a number ot ex- 
amples in his own local. One man 


weapon thus far discovered that is 
highiy effective against disease- 
causing organisms, such as typhus. 
The typhus is carried by mites or 
fleas which infest rats. When the 
tenth grade” might make it, he said. 
But others with long seniority and 

a great deal of experience would 
* because they had little educa- 
tion in their youth. 

“They'd just be forced off the job 


{if their time came for an examine - 


tion,” added Marshall. | 

Negroes have been predominant 
on Southern lines since the first 
railroads eappeared in America. 
Whites generally shunned the hard 
and dirty work of stoking coal en- 
gines. Since the advent of diesels 
the all-white Brotherhood jointly 
with the companies, have been 
pushing Negroes out. The 1941 
agreement was invalidated when a 
Negro fireman Tom Tunstall, vic- 


who had an education “up dc to the 


The Army said it is the only virus. 


Experiments at the Army Medi- 
cal Center and graduate school 
proved that chloromycetin was 
highly effective against these mi- 
croorganisms as well as the epi- 
demic typhus. But laboratory re- 
sults do not always prove up in the 
field and the Army is withholding 
any flat claims for the medicine at? 


present. 
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timized by it, brought suit and won. 


Men or women, full or part- 
time. Good pay and a chance 
to aid a good cause at the 
same time. Call at Room 
1210, 15 E. 40th St., be- 
tween 10 A.M. and 3 ee 
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VIRGIL—Qualified 


does County Can 


Fire Worker for Not 


LOS ANGELES, Jan. 28. 


I Loyalty Oath 


—A lower court Hecision that 


refusal to sign a “loyalty oath” is not grounds for discharge 


of county workers was hailed here by the Civil Rights Con- 


® 


gress and AFL and CIO unions. 

Judge Frank G. Swain’s ruling 
was greeted as a partial victory by 
the Congress and the AFL and CIO 
Public Workers which are leading 
a fight against a county “loyalty” 
check. | 

While Judge Swain held that 
membership in the 140 organiza- 
tions proscribed in the loyalty affi- 
davit is not grounds for discharge, 
he upheld the county government’s 


Greek Fascists 
Doom Unionist 


The general secretary of the 
Greek Maritime Union, A. Amba- 
tiellos, has been sentenced to death 
by an Athens court martial along 
with three other union officials, it 
has been reported from Athenss. 

fhe court martial decreed. the 
death sentence on the grounds that 
the men had assisted in recruiting 
for the Democratic Army. No procf 
was offered. 

The Greek Maritime Union in 
New York has sent protest tele- 
grams to members of Congress, and 
President Truman. They have also 
wired Henry Wallace, the CIO and 
the AFL and trade union federa- 
tions in South America, Australia, 
France, Britain, and Canada, urg- 
ing action to save the lives of the 
union's officers. 

A spokesman in Sen, Claude Pep- 
per’s office said that he had al- 
ready taken the matter to the State 
Department, the GMU said. 


right to inquire into the personal 


beliefs and associations of its em- 
ployes. The alleged purpose is to 
find out whether employes believe 
in the overthrow of the government 
by force. | 

Attorneys for the CRC and the 
unions announced they would chal- 
lenge this section of the ruling 


Red-Baiter Kills 
Union Paper 


CLEVELAND, Ohio, Feb. 1—The 
Cleveland Union Leader, a CIO pa- 
per which once fought vigorously 
for the workers’ interests, was 
scuttled here by Garland Ashcraft. 


The paper, which had rapidly de- 
generated into a redbaiting sheet 
which ignored the problems of the 
workers under the editorship of 
Ashcraft, soon lost circulation 

It urged disruption and refused to 
abide by the unity decision of the 
Cleveland CIO Council. The CIO 
Council unions then withdrew their 
endorsement of the paper. 

Rightwingers, centering around 
an ACTU leadership, urged Ash- 
craft to continue his campaign of 
discord, but did not provide the 
paper with any new readers. 

Ashcraft’s resignation this week 
ended the paper. Ashcraft had pre- 
vented Ted Cox, former editor of 
the Union-Leader when it was a 
progresive paper from resuming the 
editorship when. he returned from 
the agmed services. 
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TWO WEEKS 


Admission by invitation—Get 


Comrade Foster to complete 


William Z. 


—FOSTE 


will speak to all Brooklyn Party 
members on “The International 


TWO WEEK 


ON MONDAY, FEB. 16, at 8 P.M. 
at the LIVINGSTON, Schermerhorn and Nevins 


On that night, the Brooklyn Communist Party has pledged 


time. Here are the standings of the sections so far: 


Situation and America in 1948” 

Kings Highway. ........709% East New York 

Bath Beach ...... 6 „ Ni 
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of the American Feline Society has 


. BR SBR 1 
Cat-Aract for Europe: un acnspaper about the sections. 


ness of the current rat plague in Europe, Robert L. Kendell, president 
an army of 50,000 cats to the continent. 


named his pet cat “Flash” to lead 


By Rob F. Hall 


FBI Mixed Radio Man -- 
He Helped Elect F.D.R. 


(Reprinted from late editions of The Worker) 


WASHINGTON.—The FBI made an unfavorable report 
on an application seeking a license to establish a radio broad- 
casting station because he “helped in Roosevelt’s campaign,” 


eral Communications Commission, 
recently told a House Appropria- 
tions subcommittee. Durr's testi- 
mony, made Jan. 15 before a 
closed session, was made public 
with the publication of the hearings 
on the Independent Offices Appro- 
priations bill. 

The FBI report on “Mr. X,” as 
the applicant was designated by 
Durr, included “newspaper ac- 
counts of one of Sen. Bricker’s 
speeches made in the 1944 cam- 
paign in which he said the Demo- 
cratic Party has become the Hill- 
man-Browder Communist Party 
with Roosevelt as its founder.” 

“Mr. X was mentioned as one 
whe helped in Roosevelt’s cam- 
paign,” Durr said. 

In another case, the FCC mem- 
ber said, the FBI reported that 
an applicant for a radio license 
“en one occasion made an ad- 
dress at a Phi Beta Kappa meet- 
ing on the subject of American- 
Soviet relations. This happened 
during the war, the repert indi- 
cated, when Russia was our ally.” 


UNSOLICITED REPORT 


mittee, and then would send over 


| gested the possibility that the com- 


ganizations.” | 


S TO 6011 


The FBI reports came to the 
commission unsolicited, Durr said. 
An FBI official would say, “I see 
from the newspapers that such and 
such a group has applied for a 
radio station,” Durr told the com- 


a report on members of the group. 

When the Federal Communica- 
tions Commision asked for more 
information or for the names 
of persons who made the charges, 
the FBI would invariably refuse, 
Durr said. 


Rep. John Phillips (R-Cal) sug- 


mission had information that ap- 


plicants for a radio station have 


Clifford Durr, member of the Fed- 


could legally consider the organ- 
izations to which a member be- 
longs, or his politics, unless we 
get to the point of showing that 
the individual advocates the 
overthrow of our government by 
unconstitutional means.” 
QUESTIONS COMPETENCE 

Durr said Communists could not 
be denied the right to operate radio 
stations unless the record showed 
they advocated the overthrow of 
the government by force. 

Later during the hearing, Rep. 
Phillips charged that Durr had no 
confidence in the FBI. 

“When the FBI is engaged in 
an investigation of a violation of 
the law. I have no reason to 
lack confidence in it,” Durr said. 
“When the FBI gets into the field 
of opinion I do greatly question 
its competence in that field.” 
The questioning of Durr came 
during appearance of officers of the 
Federal Communications Commis- 
sion at a hearing on funds for the 
agency. 

Rep. Richard Wigglesworth (R- 
Mass) recalled that in November, 
Durr had criticized the FBI in a 
speech before the National Associa- 
tion of Educational Broadcasters, 
‘for sending information to the 
commission affecting the loyalty of 
persons connected with the work 
of the FCC.” 
A majority of the eomuniasion had 
voted to disassociate themselves 
from Durr’s criticism and wrote the 
FBI to continue sending reports, 
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— Aim 
Broadside at 
T-H Act 


By Federated Press 

“You work hard or maybe harder 
than you ever did. Yet every day it 
becomes tougher to spread your pay 
so it will buy enough groceries, 
pay rent and enable your family to 
keep healthy and live decently. 


Deep down inside of us, we 
have that scared feeling that 
things will be getting worse in- 
stead of better. We worry about 
the possibility of a depression 
and shiver at the thought of lay- 
offs, breadlines and home relief. 
. . We don’t want to take any 
of this sort of stuff lying down. 
We want to do everything in our 
pewer to protect our families 
against poverty and depression. 

With those words, Robert 
Schrank, president of the New York 


= | State Council of Machinists (un- 


affiliated) opens a potent pamphlet, 
This Is Aimed At You, making it 
clear that the only protection is a 
strong labor movement. Those who 
rammed through the Taft-Hartley 
Act and are now attacking the 40- 
hour week are out to bust the 
unions for. the sake of their profits, 
he warns. 


The unions missed thei: best bet 
to put the law “down the drainpipe 
with the rest of the sewage where 
it belonged” when they did not 
unanimously refuse to sign the op- 
tional affidavits required for use of 
the NLRB, he says. 


“Do the framers of the Taft- 
Hartley plot really fear communism 
or socialism in our country? Of 
course not! They only fear the peo- 
ple in their efforts to make a bet- 
ter life for themselves—That’s why 
any union official or member who 
puts up a real fight for higher 
wages and better working condi- 
tions will be considered ‘red’ by the 
NAM.” 

To beat back the Taft-Hartley- 
ites, local unions must band to- 
gether into United Labor Action 
Committees and raise funds to do a 
political and educational job at the 
grass roots level 365 days a year 
with the aim of defeating those in 
Congress who serve the NAM rather 
than the entire American people, 
Schrank concludes. 

Copies of the pamphlet may be 
obtained from the New Vork State 
Council of Machinists, 241 East 84 
St., New York 28, at 10 cents plus 
postage. 

[The IAM nationally was the 
first union to comply with the non- 
Communist affidavits of the Taft- 
Hartley law.] 


— 


type of attack on men’s beliefs 
was not the greatest danger; that 
I thought a greater danger lay 
in’ the confidential reports of the 
Military Intelligence agencies and 
the FBI, because those were never 
brought out into the light for 
public inspection and the accused 
had ne way of knowing what they 
were accused of. 

“I expressed the fear that the 
present concern with men’s opin- 
ion would not stop with. the 
movies, but would spread to radie 
and even te our schools and 
universities.” 

Durr is a native of Alabama and 
came to Washington in 1933 as a 
Roosevelt appointee to the Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. His term 
as @ member of FCC will expire 
June 30, and it is considered un- 
likely that President Truman will 


Wigglesworth said. 
Durr told the committee that in 
his speech he had contrasted the 
principles of the Constitution with 
the Hollywood investigation of the 
Un-American Committee. 

“I said that, in my opinion, this 


been supporters of Communist or- 


In such a case, Durr replied, the 
commission should have made in- | 
quiries to “determine his attitude 
toward our institutions.” 


Congratulations to 
LEO and FLORRIE 


on their marriage / 


1 doubt,” he’ added, “if we | 


— him. 
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By Bernard Burton 


The picket -line chants 
and songs at 40 and 67 
Broad St., in New York’s fi- 
nancial district, echo in 
Manila, Mexico City, Syd- 
ney. The word has been passed 
through the world’s >communica- 
tion lanes: “Watch for hot traf- 


fic coming from four U. 8. com- 
panies.” ~° 


The four companies have been 
struck since Jan. 2. One of them 
is Western Union cables division; 
the other three are units of an- 
other great monopoly, Interna- 
tional Telephone and Telegraph, 
whih runs Mackay Radio, Com- 
mercial Cables and All America 
Cables. | 

And jointly fighting these 
powerful firms are unions which 
make up in pluck and know- 
how what they lack in size and 
funds. They are the CIO Amer- 
ican Communications. Associa- 


g the 


tion and the unaffiliated All 
America Cables Employes Asso- 
ciation. 

FIGHT FOR RIGHTS 

The 2,600 strikers want wage 
raises. They want other improve- 
ments. But above all they mean 
to hold on to their right to be 
union men and women. 

They’re holding on the picket 
line in near-zero weather despite 
the attempt of IT&T te use the 
Taft-Hartley National Labor Re- 
lations Board against the strike. 
They’re holding despite an 
“offer” by Western Union te 
settle—if the returned workers 
will agree to scab on those still 
on strike against the other com- 

The workers in Mexico, Aus- 
tralia, the Philippines have 
pledge their solidarity. “We will 
not handle hot traffic coming 
from the United Sta 

The landline employes . of 
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Western Union, who send cable 
messages inland, have stayed 
away from hot copy even though 
more than 60 have now been 
suspended for this simple-act of 
union brotherhood. 
TRY TO STARVE WORKERS 
All the stalling maneuvers of 
the companies have one thought 
behind them—starve ‘em back. 
These are not unions with large 
treasures. 


_ But they reckon without the 
unions in Manila, Mexico City, 
Sydney—without the unions here 
in New York. More than $1,500 
has come in from the United 
Electrical Workers, one of whose 
locals, Local 430, maintains the 
mobile kitchen. Another $1,000 
from the Transport Workers. 
‘The elevator operators in the 
IT&T building at 67 Broad 


chipped in $100. They belong to 
AFL Building Service Employes ' 
Local 32 B. The Furriers gave 


STRIKER. ANTHONY ITALIANO pours hot coffee for Mrs. Anna 8 while Albert Brooker 
_ waits his turn. The mobile canteen is maintained by CIO United Electrical Workers Local 430. 
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Cables Trust 


then gave cash. National Mari- 
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$800; Brewery Workers, $625. The 
New Jersey Farmers Union sent 
a truck loaded with food and 


time Union members, facing un- 
employment, gave $500. Office 
workers pitch im every week; 
Local 65 and Department unions, 
the Shoe Workers and others 
have helped. 

But it will take much more. 
Licking these companies means 
licking the use of the T-H law as 
a strikebreaking instrument. 

It’s your fight, brothers and sis- 
ters. 


JOHN PIKE has worked for 
Western Union Cables Division 
since he was 18, Most Western 
Union -strikers have — service 
records of 25 years and longer. 
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left, and Maurice DeLorenzo, Mackay 


strikers, make up parcels for strikers’ families. Supplies have been 
donated by other unions and the New Jersey Farmers Union. 


Ask Clean-up of City Apartments 


Immediate action to correct un- 
sanitary and dangerous conditions 
in dwellings here were called for 
yesterday in a statement by the 
Citizens’ Housing Council. 

The Council asked the New York 
Gity Rent Advisory Committee to 
permit it to study the testimony of 


landlord groups asking for a 15 
percent “hardship” rent boost. 
The council which favors grant- 
ing rent increases in “hardship” 
cases, asked that no such increases 
be given in buildings which have 
any substantial violations of the 
Building and Sanitary codes. 
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Ex- Curator Charges City Neglects 
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Schomburg Collection of Negro Art 


By John Hudson Jones 


City neglect of the Schom- 
burg Collection of Negro lit- 


‘erature and art has aroused 


many Harlem citizens, former cura- 
tor Dr. L. D. Reddick said yester- 
day. Dr. Reddick resigned Jan. 14 
and sharply criticized the city fath- 
ers for ignoring the Negro culture 
center housed at the 136 St. Library. 

The curator, whose resignatio „ 
becomes effective in April, said that 
since he exposed conditions, house“ 
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NOTICE TO | 
OUR READERS 


deadline for What's 


The 
On and Olassified Adver- 
tising for this edition will 
be Tuesday, Feb. 8rd at 
8 p.m. 
AM orders for bundles of 
these issues must be in The 


Worker office no later than 
Wednesday, ‘Feb, 4 4th. 


© Deas ts. 


eats 


Tonight Manhattan 
SONIA SAD RON, aetna 
to 14. Argent Galleries, 42 


Tonight Brooklyn 


BROWNSVILLE Women. 


„ adhe 


wives, scholars, school children, 
newspapermen, and community 
leaders have visited the library to 
voice their indignation. 

Dr, Reddick, appointed curator in 
1939, charged that facilities for the 
care of priceless manuscripts, ob- 
jects d’art, and other items were 


Wayne Students Fight 


Ouster of Communist 
DETROIT, Feb. 1—4 student 
protest is being organized against 
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lacking. He criticized library meh 
ficials for lack of interest in the 
finest collection of its kind in the 
world, and for not providing among 


other things microfilms for the 
preservation of data from Negro 
newspapers, Added to this was an 
inadequate underpaid staff, Dr. 
Reddick declared. 
CITY WASN’T “CONCERNED” 
Dr. Reddick, who has been named 
librarian for Atlanta University, de- 
clared he had asked the city to 
place the collection in the library 
system to avoid its being “the child 
of the Circulation Department and 


a foundling on the doors of depart- 
ments not interested.” But evident- 
ly Dr. Reddick hinted the city was 
not too concerned with a collection 
of Negro books and art. 

The collection contains 12,000 


books, 3,000 manuscripts, 2,000 etch- 
ings, and several thousand pam- 
phiets. It was bought for the city 
in 1926 from Arthur A. Schomburg, 
a Puerto Rican who served as its 
curator until his death in 1938. 

Library officials declare that 
nothing can be done unless the city 
provides funds for the work Dr. 
Reddick declares necessary to main- 
tain and add to the collection. 


A delegation of more ‘than 150 
seamen will leave for. Washington 
today to protest the transfer of 500 
ships under the Marshall Plan, it 
was announced yesterday by Paul 
Palazzi, CIO National Maritime 
Union port agent. 

The delegation, composed of 


3 e 


Seamen Shove Off for Capital 


men and CIO — Communi- 
cation Association. 
Prior to leaving the city spokes- 
man for the delegation declared the 
transfer of the ships would entail 
a loss of 25,000 jobs in the industry. 
The protest of the seamen is aim- 
ed not only against the ships’ trans- 
fers, they said, but against “ 
interference in the affairs of other 
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The Facts of Life and 
Ideas in a Daily Column 


R MY MONEY,” said a good friend 
the other night, “I’d like to see you 
talk in terms of human beings, and the 
facts of life—not too many abstract 


ideas.” We were discussing problems of a 
daily column, and he was all against concepts and 
abstractions. Of course, you overstate that, too. 
Not every event can be described or debated in 


terms of personalities and I always bridle when - 


I see the word ‘ideology” in quotation marks, in 
5 the typically American tradition 
. . of contempt for ideas. 

Vet, in thinking about roubles 
and francs and dollar dollars, a 
particularly warm friend came to 
mind, whom all of us remember 
apt. Sergei Kournakoff. He 
used to be our Veteran Com- 
= mander, and wrote some of our 
‘cae best copy during the war. 

After two decades of wander- 
ing in Paris and New York, he’s 


er nes atid an education to read his report of 
the Soviet currency reform in the February issue 
of Seviet Russia Today. 

J 

HEY CALL Dec. 16, 1947 Victory Day, says the 

captain victory over inflation. Last night my 
wife and I figured out that the food for which she 
had paid 139 roubles would have cost 334 roubles 
as late as Dec. 15,’ Kournakoff writes. 

Prices came down simultaneously with an in- 
crease of production and the abolition of rationing: 
Excess money was squeezed out like pus from a 
boil—and it was done firmly and skillfully. A 
decree on Sunday, after careful preparation, and 
the whole thing went into effect by Tuesday. 

As Prof. Vladimir Kazakevich analyzes it (in the 
same magazine) the savings of the masses were 
protected, the government debt decreased, and 
while other countries are entering the worst phase 


of their inflation, the Soviet Union emerges. 


from it. 
How different things are in France and our own 


country! According to the President’s Economic | 


Report, wage increases added almost four billion to 
the money income of American - workers in 1947, 
but prices.increases wiped that all out, and the 
value of the dollar to the average consumer fell 
by 8 percent. The boom was maintained only by a 


withdrawal of savings of $3.5 billion and the - 


pansion of credit. by almost the same amount— 
terrible danger signs. 
* 

Irs EVEN worse in France. Locking over the 

figures in that valuable French Communist 
weekly, France Nouvelle, for Jan. 10, 1947, you see 
that prices doubled in 1947: bread went up from 
12 francs a kilo to 24; wine from 20 to 46 francs a 
liter. 

The workers got a wage increase, after bitter 
battles, to a minimum of 10,500 francs a month 
(which ig under 350 in the new franc rate) but it 
cost them a Taft-Hartley law and a trade union 
split. Then the Socialist-de Gaullist coalition pro- 
ceeded to boost prices on all necessities about 40 
percent, and has imposed very heavy taxes and 
forced loans on the middle classes and the farmers. 

On top of that comes a devaluation, which is 
carried out in the most chaotic way. For example, 
all 5,000-franc notes are frozen, which would be 
like freezings tens and twenties in our country. 


But nobody knows what they will be worth, or 


what the exchange for new currency will be—and 
this involves 35 percent of all French currency! 


LL THIS is supposed to beat inflation and in- 
crease French production. But will it? Devalu- 


means that only the big exporter can gain. 

At the same time, this gimmick of a free market 
in gold has the effect of forcing all the other 
mn devalue their countries, too 
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home in Moscow now. And it's a 


16 REMINDED HE 
1 MUST SHINE. HIS 
SHOES BEFORE 

HE GOES Y S NOW 


HE-WAIT POINTS OUT HE HAS TO MOTHER REPLIES 
MI AFTERNOON, GET HIS BOOKS W- 


THERE 16N'T TIME GETHER Sawn EIGHT, HE'S GOT 
MIG e 
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of Labor 
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Seattle, Wash. 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

Entering a small but busy shop 
recently, I joined a knot of people 
around a crippled veteran who 
was bitterly saying that he would 
have done better to come home 
dead—that at least the men “who 


died fighting for Uncle Sam didn't 


come home and make fools of 
themselves thinking they could 
settle down to family 18. Uke 80 
many of us did.“ 

He went on: First, I drew a 
stinking garage to live in, dark 
and wet.” There his baby was 
born—and died of pneumonia. 
“Then I drew a trailer—bogged 
down. in a swamp that stank sky- 
high.” There his wife died of 
pneumonia, 


One leg gone below the knee, 
one hand missing, he is badly 
‘erippled with rheumatism and on 
crutches. Living (he says “to help 
a little with their rent“) with his 


brother, also a vet, his sister-in- 
law and three children, he occu- - 


pies a very small room with the 
two boys. The other room takes 
care of all other persons and 
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: Letters from Readers | 
Why On One Ver There * one toilet for 3 
Wants Wallace floor, one tub—with cold water. 


No closets. One window in each 
room. 


I asked, What do you think 


can he done about it?” Several 
had turned away, looking grim, 
but turned back. He looked us all 
over. 

I'm voting for Henry Wallace, 
too,” he said, stretching out his 
arm and pointing to my Wallace 
button, “if the blasted shebang 
lasts that long! Anyway, those 
who don’t can fight their own 
World War III. Not me.” 


J. W. . 
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The Balcony 
Satire 


New Vork 


Editor, Daily Worker: 
Mrs. White and I wish to ex- 
press our appreciation of “Point 
of Order’s” treatment of Mr. 
Truman’s adamantine stand for 


the White House balcony in Jan. 


26 Worker. 
This seems to us to rank with 


the best of any presentations of 


truth in ironic form which Alan 
Max—or any other brilliant satir- 
ist—has given us. ä 


the smaller manufacturer 


Press Roundup 


PMs high priest of politics, 
Max Lerner, evaluates Henry 
Wallace, continuing his rather 
long-winded arguments against 
a third party. Wallace, writes 
Lerner, “takes the teachings of 
Christianity seriously—on social 
justice, on racial discrimination, 
on peace—so seriously that he 
insists upon applying them. Ob- 
viously this makes him a danger- 
ous man to the corporation presi- 
dents and the generals and the 
newspaper publishers... But. 
to Negroes and Jews, workers and 
sharecropper — he has been a 
leader.” Wallace’s fight for peace, 
Lerner continues, has won to him 
the loyalty of all “who are 
weary of the war talk. 

But— (always that but.“) Wal- 
lace has allowed himself to be- 


THE HERALD TRIBUNE is 
quietly concerned about Palestine. 
Its editor blames the British and 
chides UN about the possibility of 
sending defense forces to Pales- 
tine backing up its partition deci- 
sion. Completely slurring over 
U. 8. wooing of Arabs and the 
effect of that wooing on American 
policy in UN, the Trib whines that 
UN’s failure to act will result in 


a tragedy in Palestine that will 


form an irreparable blow to UN’s 
prestige. 


+ 
THE DAILY NEWS gives pri- 


vate enterprise a prod on the 


petroleum shortage. The $9 mil- 


lion synthetic oil production plan 


proposed by Secretary of the In- 
terior, J. A. Krug, the News says, 
“should be handled by existing 
companies, we think, with per- 
haps some loans from the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation.” 
The News concludes: “It would be 


' disastrous if we were caught short 


of petroleum by a war some day.” 
The dear old News always for free 


enterprise and war. 


e | 
THE MIRROR’s Drew Pearson 


reports that “Democratic leaders 
wrung hands over conservative 


Where's s the CIO’s 
Latin Committee ? 


HAT’S HAPPENED to the CIO's 
. Committee on Latin American Af- 
fairs? Where is it? What’s it doing? The 
outstanding labor leader of Cuba, Jesus Menendez 
of the Cuban Sugar Workers, is murdered in cold 
blood by native tools of American sugar corpora- 
tions, But there is still not a 
peep out of A CIO or its 
Latin-American Committee. 
What has happened to those 
eloquent pledges of solidarity that 
we so often heard at banquets 
in honor of labor dignitaries % _3y . 
from lands to the south of us?? 
When the CIO’s Latin-American 
Affairs Committee was formed ) 
we were told that this was to be Bre 
a new deal in relations with labor of Latin lands. 
This wasn’t going to be that old AFL line of doing 
missionary work for American trusts. 


Menendez was the outstanding leader of Cuba’s 
basic union, just as Phil Murray is head of our 
major union. He was also one of the Communist 
deputies. Cubans thought enough of him to turn 
out in more than 50,000 for his funeral. 


* 

E’S the story behind the Menendez murder, 
First, there is the military clique behind Pres- 
ident Grau San Martin that would like to avoid 
an election next June on a claim that there is a 
state of emergency in the country. Grau, under 
Cuban law, cannot succeed himself. A military 
dictatorship would continue these tools of American 

sugar and tobacco interests in power. 


Second, is the fact that months of effort to 
smash the Cuban unions, particularly Menendea’ 
powerful organization, fell flat. The government- 
sponsored and AFL-supported outfit is a small 
ineffective group. In short, the effort to break the 
base of the peoples’ democratic front in Cuba has 
failed. . 


But back of these reactionary efforts to turn 
one of the most democratic Latin-American eoun- 
tries into a dictatorship in the service of Wall 
Street interests, is the bitter story of Cuba’s major 
product—sugar, | 

With American companies; which buy up the 
bulk of Cuba’s sugar, cracking the whip, their tools, 
the mill operators of Cuba, forced a wage cut upon 
the sugar workers. They did this b) eliminating an 
escalator clause of last year’s agreements providing 


| for an increase in wages to match the rise of 


cost-of-living items Cuba ** import from 
the U. 8. 


nnn by the labor movement upon Grau 

eventually forced the government to intervene 
and draw up a contract that was worse than last 
year’s but better than the one the companies 
offered. When the sugar-grinding season began, 
the Sugar Workers’ Union had no recourse but to 
launch an organizing drive to force the mill owners 


into line for the Grau contract. 


Menendez and his union associates took to the 
fields. He had 12 mill owners in line for the contract 
by the time a captain of the Rural Guard shot 
him in cold blood. 

The sugar ‘companies, almost all of them Amer- 
ican-controlled, were not satisfied with some 
$125,000,000 profits—double 1946’s. The substantia} 
reduction of import tariffs giving them additional 
millions, was not enough, The murder of Menen- 
dez was incidental to their grab for more profits, 


Wars happening in Cuba is only a reflection 

of what the sugar interests are trying to do in 
Hawaii, where 25,000 workers refer to Harry 
Bridges as an ‘Abraham Lincoln,” because hig 


Our sugar interests ‘lak tik alate a titi 
Hawali, Puerto Rico and in our Southern states, 


To the glory of Harry Bridges’ union, it recently 
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- Gandhi’ s Assassination | 


HE assassination of Mahatma Gandhi was the handi- 


work of a reactionary. fanatic. 


The motive for the assassination came from the reac- 
tionaries within the Indian Union who are now engaged 
in keeping India’s political life boiling with deliberately 
fostered hatreds and divi- 
sions. It is no secret that 
British money and intrigue 
can be found behind the 
scenes of this continuous 
disruption. British imperi- 
alist policy has always 
thrived on such fostered di- 
visions. Witness Palestine, 
which is now getting the 
“India” treatment. 


Gandhi was a member of 
the Indian bourgeois class, 
a lawyer who had behind 
him the support of the In- 
dian industrialists, mill 
owners, and others who 
sought freedom from the 
stifling grip of British ty- 
ranny which looted the land 
and prevented it from de- 

CANDHI veloping as a modern na- 

Appealing for pecae tion. 

As such, Gandhi helped to rouse an immense mass 
movement for Indian independence. Whatever he did 
to further this independence, the Indian Communists 
actively supported. 

What he did to hinder that movement, either by 
mistaken counsels or by the inadequacies of his non- 
resistance” philosophy, the Indian Communists naturally 
criticized and opposed. 

like many other bourgeois nationalist, Gandhi 
sometimes did not know which he feared most, the 
British overlords or the development of a mass revolu- 
tionary movement aiming for an India developing toward 
Socialism, _ 

But there can be no denial of the fact that he sym- 
bolized a unified India to the Indian masses. His death 
therefore adds to the peril of the suicidal internecine 
Hindu-Moslem warfare which the reactionaries are fan- 

ning. 

Whatever was enduring in Gandhi’s effort to free 
India must now be defended by those who seek Indian 
unity. The democratic peoples everywhere will ardently 
hope for such unity. 


Insults For Negro Women 


I IS a sign of the times that Negro women now are 
being. singled out for persecution. 


The callous FBI raid on the home of Claudia Jones, 


woman Communist leader, and the contemptuous refusal 
of Oklahoma’s university and supreme court to grant 
educational rights to the Negro woman, Mrs. Fisher, 
are part of the same pattern. 

Truman’s political police want to ene Claudia 
Jones for the same reasons that the KKK- minded educa- 
tors of Oklahoma's university are defying the decision 
of the U. S. Supreme Court which granted Mrs. Fisher 
equal educational rights 

In both cases, it is fear of the democratic demands 
of the Negro people. It stems from a desperate desire to 
defend the rotten Jimcrow system which costs the nation 
such a heavy price. 

The guilt for these crimes and indignities heaped 
upon the Negro women of the land rests equally upon 
the Democratic and GOP big-money parties. 

Truman’s agents are behind the Claudia Jones arrest, 
just as his Democratic Party is behind the insolent treat- 
ment handed out to Mrs. Fisher in Oklahoma. 

But what of the GOP reactionaries linked to the big 
corporations which control the industry of the South 
where they finance Jimcrow because it helps them beat 
down Negro and white labor alike? 

What of the GOP Congress which systematically 
works with the Southern poll-taxers to block an anti- 
lynching law? What is the GOP Congress * to give 
Mrs. Fisher her rights in Oklahoma? 

The fight for Negro rights gave birth to a new party 


in the 185078. edv 


The same fight today has 


* 
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By Abner W. Berry 


work of 43 branches and councils 
from Virginia to Texas, has broad- 
cast its credo for this period of 


bumbling. 


It thundered a “No, Thanks” te 
the Marshall Plan package of po- 
litical food, militdry blackjacking 
backed by UMT and the A-Bomb, 
“voluntary” Big Business control 
of inflation, loyalty oaths and 
FBI “civil rights.’ 


‘executive board met and issued 


deploring the “grip of the mili- 
tary bureaucracy (on the govern- 
ment) which has already won 
alarming beachheads in the con- 
duct of our foreign affairs.” Don't 
I ie 
supporting 
UMT, the SNYC 
warned Negro 
youth, by “tim- 
orous anti-dis- 
o rim ination 
amendments to 


a bill that is 
vicious m es- 
sence.” 


UMT is the “chosen instrument 
ef those individuals and groups 
which seek to foster an aggressive 
war-inspired foreign policy in 
order te protect American cor- 
porate investments in Middle East 
oil, European industry and colo- 
nial raw materials.” There was 
“ring” and feeling in the youth 
statement. Does youth want te 


ama, Indonesia, it asked? Did 
they want te act as “caretakers” 


colonial rule? 


The largest organization of Ne- 
gro youth spoke well for the stu- 
dents, workers and farmers it 
represents. Negro youth showed 


much better foresight than many 


of its elders, 


JUST LAST WEEK Walter 
White, NAACP secretary, went to 


1 


reactionary attack and liberal . 


EARLY in January, the SNYC 


a statement opposing UMT and 


be used in Greece, China, Pan- 


for Dutch, French and British 


As We See It 
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Southern Negro Youth Want No Marshall Plan 


danger of a germ and a-bomb 
war. 

White asked naively, that colo- 
nies be given the right of self- 
determination under the Marshall 
Plan. “It would be utter folly,” 
he told the committee, “for the 


United States to help white Eu- 


rope to. rehabilitate that part of 
the world and permit it continue 


to deny freedom and opportunity 


thankful that we have youth 
among us with better vision—and 
memory—than many of the older 
Negro leaders. 


The Negro youth can remember 


that the very document presented 


to UN by the NAACP was ditch- 
ed in the Human Rights Com- 

mission by the American dele- 
gates. The Negro youth remember 
that in the UN debates on how 
to enforce basic freedoms through- 
out the world, and especially in 
the colonies and the southern 
part of the United States, the 
American delegation united with 
the colonial powers to balk any 
action. 

The Negro youth statement 
urg ed President Truman to rec- 
egnize his own Committee on 
Civil Rights’ report by abolishing 
Jimcrow in these areas of the gov- 
ernment whose conduct is sub- 
ject te his personal order. They 
note that no action has been taken 
thus far. They remember. They 
have ears and eyes. They have 


the broken promises of the past. 


They want a real future. 
. 


THE NAACP secretary stretches 
logic to the breaking point when 
he calls for the freedom of the 
colonies under the Marshall Plan. 
Best information for disillusion- 
ment on that score is to be had 
in Secretary Marshall's testimony. 
Far from talking about freeing 
colonies he, has been pre-occupied 
with “stopping Russia and the 
Communists.” _ 

The colonies, did you say? O, 
yes, a gentleman by the name of 
Baruch mentioned them in his 
testimony. The President has 
told a press conference that he 
agrees with Baruch's position. 
Under the Marshall Plan he said 


America would “assure a market. 
for all peoples for the next five 
years.” 

0 0·s out into your colonies and 
the far reaches ol the world.“ he | fri 


ö CAN'T put a gun in a young man's hae and make him believe it’s a loaf of bread 
for hungry Europe. Out of the South comes proof of youth’s political awareness. The 
Southern Negro Youth Congress, with headquartérs in Birmingham, coordinating the 


urged the big businessmen of the 
world, “and tap their riches. Pro- 
duce! You will be able to sell it 
all.” 

That is the theme of the Mar- 
shall Plan so far as the colonies 
are concerned. Exploit, exploit, 
exploit. 

Walter White, just like the PM 
liberals and Max Lerner, is try- 
ing to write a Negro “liberation” 
version of the Marshall Plan. 

The Negro youth are closer to 
earth. They are for colonia) free- 


dom and democracy at home. But 


they know they are going to have 
to fight for it. And experience 
teaches them that they must fight 
the very bankers and generals 
now hawking the European Re- 
covery Program as a eee Oe 
freedom. 

Nobody’s going 10 spit in their 
faces and make them believe it’s 


a 


We 
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Wallace 4 


the independent ticket will be sup- 
porting our program, not the Com- 
munist program. I am not a Com- 


Nai Warker, New York. Mouday. February 2, 1948 


7 (Continued from Page 2) 
that this conclusion is unwar- 
ranted. 

“Any Communists who support 


munist or Socialist or Marxist of 
any description, but I find nothing 
criminal in the advocacy of differ- 
ent economic and social ideas, how- 
ever much I may differ with them.” 

The pledge proposed by Wallace 
Was: 

I shall not knowingly accept 
the support of any individual or 
group advocating the limitation 
of democratic action for any other 
individual or group; nor the sup- 
port of any individual or group 
which would restrict the civil 
liberties of others for reasons of 
race, color or creed; nor the sup- 
port of any individual or group 
advocating the violent over- 
throw of the government of the 
U. 8.“ 

Three groups of candidates could 
not take the pledge, Wallace said. 
He said they were candidates who 
support the Taft- Hartley Law; those 
who believe in “white supremacy;” 
and those who would limit the free 
flow of ideas in this country. 

At a pre-rally press conference, 
he said “multitudes of Americans” 
are coerced into remaining silent on 
political issues. But he expressed 
confidence they would record their 
true sentiments at the polls. 

“The people are so scared that 
they won't talk out,“ Wallace said. 
“They are afraid they will lose their 
jobs if they speak out between now 
and election time.“ 


SEES BETTER CONGRESS 


Wallace declared that he would 
not end his independent candidacy 
and rejoin Democratic Party ranks 
unless the Democratic organization 
becomes the “party of peace.” He 
added that he would not run-as the 
vice presidential candidate on a 
ticket headed by Mr. Truman, 

When asked if he had surveyed 
his strength in the nation, Wallace 
said the effects of his candidacy 
will be “qualitative, not quantita- 
tive.” He added that no matter 
what the outcome of his candidacy, 
it would be of very great value in 
preventing war. 

Wallace predicted the election of 
@ more progressive Congress this 
year and said it would not be a 
Republican Congress becauses he 
only knew two or four progressive 
Republicans.” 

Wallace suggested that after the 
November election President Tru- 
man meet with Marshal Stalin to 
work for peace. He said a change 
of personnel was neeéssary toward 
this end because the present ad- 


500 Paratroopers 
To Make Mass Jump 


N 


‘Union has thrown its support to the 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 1 (UP).— 
Five hundred paratroopers will 
make a mass jump from 18 C-82 
“flying boxcar” transports tomor- 
row at Pine Camp, N.Y., the Army 
announced today. 

It will mark the — phase 
of “exercise snowdrop,” a cold - 
weather maneuver of troopers of 
the 505th airborne battalion com- 
bat team, 

__ Zi 
mittee elected at the meeting Mrs. 
Elsie ‘Knight, housewife; Mrs. An- 
nie Morris, housewife; Mrs. T. 
Knight, housewife; Mrs. Thelma 
Battle, housewife; Rev. Archer Tor-. 
rey, Epicopal minister and Georgia 
field representative of the * one 
Institute of Applied Religion; Bose 
Knight, seafood merchant; Guy 
Fraser, electrician: M. H. Smith, 
plumber; William Stevens, electri- 
cian; Thomas Knight, radio tech- 
nician; Rev. A. L. Mattox, Baptist 
minister, founder, Mattox Mision, 
Brunswick, and Willie Moore, con 
Also elected as press committee 
were Bert D. Gilden, writer, and 
B. M. Edwards, merchant. : 


Eastern Farm Union 


Backs Wallace 
TRENTON, Feb. 1—The Eastern 
Division of the National Farmers 


candidacy of ‘Henry A. Wallace. 
An enthusiastic convention yes- 
terday gave Wallace a unanimous 
endorsement. Some 75 delegates at- 
tended, representing 1,000 farm 
families in New Jersey and Eastern 
Pennsylvania. 

National President James Patton, 
in his address to the gathering, 
called for administration of all aid 
to Europe through the UN and de- 
manded that none of it be used for 
military purposes. He condemned 
Soviet-baiting and dometic witch 
hunts. 
In a foreign policy resolution, the 
convention expressed its opposition 
to the Marshall Plan. 
Aubrey Williams, former Rural 
Electrification Administrator and 
publisher of the powerful Southern 


Farmer, also addressed the conven- 
tion. 


return of price control, allocation of 
grains for feed, an end to food 
speculation and a farm subsidy 
program. 


The ship was as steady as a row- 
boat in Central Park. 


sisted on playing Yiddish records 


seem to appreciate them as much 


~ | forced with two more as we reached 


{dirt went on, Orphan babies, two, 


The delegates voted to demand a 


(Continued from Page 3) 


The bosun, a Brownsville boy, in- 


for the passengers. But they didn’t’ 
as he had hoped. The records were 
mainly some variation of “Buy at 
Barney's” with many American 
idioms that the passengers could 
not fathom. 

One favorite was the Russian 
record “Domny. Noche,” whose sad 
beauty struck a special note. 

Paul Robeson’s records were fa- 
vorites. These people from all 
corners of Burope knew of Robeson 
and many recognized his voice im- 
mediately, 

Another, favorite was Burl Ives. 
The soft, rich effect of his voice 
and guitar were especially liked on 
hot nights as people tried to sleep 
in the hot stifling ship’s holds. 
SEE PALESTINE 

The British destroyer was rein- 


100 miles off the coast of Palestine. 
Below decks the struggle against 


three years old were washed in 
sailor’s buckets by volunteer 
mothers. 
The women swept and re-swept 
the little area around them. Some 
people stayed in their bunks and 
hadn’t seen the sky since our de- 
parture. New excitement took hold 
of the people as we approached 
Eretz Yisroel. We prepared for the 
run to the coast. Land was a dim 
line on the horizon. Mount Carmel 
was our first sight of the Eretz. 
The people on deck strained their 
eyes to catch a glimpse of the land. 
They shouted excitedly to their 
neighbors, pointing out the spot. 
By order of the Haganah, the 
sailors started clearing up all sur- 
plus material. Compass and clocks, 
navigating instruments, charts, 
everything went over the side 80 
that the British would not be able 
to capture any loot. 
The three British destroyers were 
reinforced by two more: five big 


Smuggling Jews Into Zion 


casted the songs of the young peo- 


filled with old people and children. 
From the Haganah in Palestine we 
had received orders not to resist 
the British, The reason was that 
the British had been building up 
a tremendous provocation, saying 
that we were heavily armed. Thus 
they were prepared to alibi any 
bloodshed they might commit. Since 
we had old people and very young 
children on board, the Haganah de- 
cided that n. would be too 
costly, ‘ 
Our ship’s radio operator broad- 


ple to the shore, and we heard later 
how the Haganah had rigged up 
loudspeakers on the streets of the 
cities and the reception had been 
When we were five miles off the 
Palestine coast, well outside Pal- 
estinian territorial waters, a de- 
stroyém came alongside. 

The commander’s speech was as 
follows: 

“You are now in territorial waters. 
You are breaking the law. Any 
resistance will mean the blood will 
be on your heads.” 


LISTEN GRIMLY 


The people listned grimly. Not 
knowing English, they nevertheless 
understood what was being said, As 
the destroyer pulled away, two de- 
stroyers came charging down on us, 
one on each side. Each one had 
a platform built on its deck, the 
level of our bridge. On the plat- 
form we could see the attacking 
party, helmeted, with tommy-guns, 
gas-masks, 

The destroyers hit us simul- 
taneously, one on each side, Driv- 
ing into our sides they ripped 
gaping holes. The old ship shud- 
dered with the impact, leaning 
way over. Not a person made a 
sound. The boarding party leaped 
onto our bridge, wantonly beat- 
ing the people in front ef them 
with short heavy clubs. A spray 
of tear gas was shot onto our 
decks. Old and young coughed, 
choked and cried, their lungs 
fighting for air. And so the 


destroyers fer one ancient ship 


British =< us, 


Named on new list of commo- 
dity speculators released in Wash- 


ington by Agriculture Secretary 
Anderson was James Bruce, Am- 


Wich. Hunters 


(Continued on Page 4) 
called by the Pension Union’s state 
board as part of a “counter-offen- 
sive.” 

“The Canwell e said 
the board’s resolution, is pur - 
suing the same general discredit- 
able tactics as its infamous 
counter-part, the Un-American 
Thomas Committee, branding as 
subversive all liberal and forward 
looking movements of the people.” 

“Who is it that has really sub- 
verted and destroyed the Amer- 
ican way of life for our 100,000 
senior citizens [pensioners] and 
other useful social security re- 
cipients?” asked the Pension 
Union. 

“It was the majority bloc. of 
legislators . .. of which all the- 
members of the Canwell Commit- 

tee are members.” 
The demonstration calls were 
sounded through the columns of 
the New World, Seattle's fighting 
labor paper. The Civil Rights Con- 
gress of 205 E. 42 St. cooperated 
closely with the Pension Union in 
its legal fight. 
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BUSIN ESS and PROFESSION AL Directory 


Army and Navy 


weg — a 
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Army and Navy Pile Jackets ( ) 
Sees - Cots - Outdoor Wear = 
Goods ~- Leather Jackets 


The oll shortage is threatening to 
shut off electric powers on the 
farms, the convention declared. 


ClO on Prices 


(Continued from Page 4 
controls suffers from the division, 
and prices continue to soar. 


Russell Nixon, Washington repre- 
sentative of the CIO United Eelec- 
trical Workers, testifying last week 
before a Senate subcommittee on 
price controls, assailed the admin- 
istration and Congress for the do- 
nothing price policy. The UE leader 
compared the Federal Reserve in- 


for June 1946 and October 1947 with 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics in- 
dex of factory payrolls. 


manufacturers’ prices went up 41 
t. ; 
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The 1947 increase of 55 cents per 
ton of coal to the miner, he testi- 


a ton. The steel industry followed 
with a boost of $5 to $10 on finished 


dex of manufacturing production 


_ Nixon showed that while wages 
rose only 3 percent in that period . 


fied, was pyramided into coal price 
‘boost of 95 cents to more than $2.50 


ef all descriptions 


Now at REAL Savings 
we 


Hudson 


Army & Navy Store 


105 THIRD AVENUE 
Near 18th St., N. T. 3, GR, 5-9078 


— 


Baby Carriages and 
Juvenile Furniture 


TYPEWRITERS - MIMEOS 
Monthly service @ Repairs @ Rentals 
Exehanged 


Bought @ Sed @ 
Union Shop — Vet Operated 


A & B TYPEWRITER 
683 MELROSE, near 149th and 228 


GR 5-3826 


BRODSKY 


All kinds of insurance including auto- 
mobile, fire, life, compensation, etc. 
799 BROADWAY New Work City 


— 
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FOR LOWEST 


VSS SSA SA AAS A 


SHOP AT 


BABYTOWNE 


SSSA S A SSS 7 


from your fase, arm 

REDUCED RATES! Physician in 
Privacy. Alse featuring 
BELLETTA’S NEW METHOD—saves lots 
of time and money. Men d tented. Free 
consultation. 


* ELECTROLYSIS 


0 W. san St. Tel. 1 ME 3-4218 
Suites 1191- Next te Saks 34th St. 


— 


\® 425 FLATBUSH AVE., EXT. 
ear Brooklyn Paramount Thea.) 


Je 70 GRAHAM AVENUE 


(Near Broadway, Brooklyn. ) 


A. SIMON 


Je 805 AMSTERDAM AVENUE 
: Near 90th St., Manhattan) 
t te Worker Readers 


Men’s Wear 


for STYLE 
TAILORING G VALUE 
in Men’s Clothing 


Newman Bros. 


84 Stanton Street 
(near Orchard St.) 
FROM MAKER TO WEARER 


Moving and Storage 


Furs 


CONCORD 
Transfer & Storage Corp. 


Mfr’s. Clearance Sale — Finest 
BLACK MOUTONS 


—— — 


Beauty Parlor 


Now selling 
W 169 * 
DUNHILL FURS pi 


WAVING 
GOLDSTEIN'S 
Beauty P. qrlor 


2 
Hair 
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FINAL GOURT DECISION - 
VACATE IN 6 DAYS — ALL NEW 
30,000 
BOOKS IN 
‘MUSEUM 


Yo Ghureh St, bet. Fulton & Vesoy, NEG | 


242 E. 187 ST., N. I. C. MO 98-6556 
POOL CAR SERVICE TO CALIFORNIA 
and all points on the Pacific Coast 


t service also to Tucson, Phoe 
Seattle, Portland and all points to and 
Texas, New Mexico, Utah, Wyoming, Mon- 
tana, etc. Phone for our LOW RATES 
for all points.. . anywhere, 

PROMPT, RELIABLE, EFFICIENT Service 
FREE estimates without obligation 
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MOVING e STORACE 


FRANK GIARAMITA 
mer waar, GR 7.2437 


mear 8rd Ave. 


J. SANTINI & Bros. 
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11 n Drake 
® WJZ—Breakfast with Breneman 
— pr Prescott Robinson 


ur Godfrey 
— Your Command 
WQXR—News; Alma Dettinger 


11:15-WNBC—Katie’s Daughter . 
. WOR—Telio-Test 


WCBS—Grand 
_ WNYC—BBC Newsreel_ 
WR Music for Horn 
11 se oak eg Lawton * 
Z—Ted Malone 
—— 
WQxXR—Tom Scott 
AFTERNOON 
12:00-WNBC—Rad Han 
WOR—Kate Smith 
WJZ—Welcome Travelers 
WCBS—Wendy Warren 
WNYC—Midday Symphony e 
WQXR—News; Luncheon Concert 
12:15-WNBC—Metropolitan News 
WCBS—Aunt Jenny 


12:30-WNBC—Brokenshire 
WOR—News; Answer Man 
WJZ—News; Nancy Craig 
WCBS—Helen Trent 


12:45-WCBS—Our Gal Sunday 


1:00-WNBC—Mary Margaret McBride 
WOR—Luncheon at Sardi’s 
WJZ—H. R. Baukhage 
WCBS—Big Sister 
WNYC—String Music 
WQXR—News; Midday Symphony 
1:15-WJZ—Nancy Craig 
WCBS—Ma Perkins 
1:30-WOR—John Gambling 
WJZ—Patt Barnes 
WCBS—Dr. Malone 
1:45-WNBC—Will Clayton 
WOR—Victor H. Lindlahr—Talk 


WCBS—The Guiding Light—Sketch 


2:00-WNBC—Today’s Children 
WOR—Queen for a Day 
WNYC—Weather; City News 
WQxXR—News; Program Favorites 
WJZ—Maggi McNellis 
WCBS—Second Mrs. Burton 


2:10-WNYC—Spotlight Varieties 

2:15-WNBC—Woman in White 
WCBS—Perry Mason 
WQXR—Program Favorites 

2:30-WNBC—Holly Sloan 
WOR—Martin Block 
WJZ—Bride and Groom 
WCBS—Look Your Best 
WNYC—Symphonic Matinee 

rtain at 2:30 


® WQxXR—Musical Memory Game 
3:00-WNBC—Life Can Be Beautiful 
WOR—Movie Matinee 


tage 
WOR—Barbara Welles 
WCBS—Hint Hunt 
‘WQXR—News; Symphonic Matinee 
4:15-WNBC—Stella Dallas 
4:25-WCBS—News Reports 


4: 30- WNBC—Lorenzo Jones 
WOR—Ladies’ Man 
WJZ—Treasury Band 
WCBS—Galen Drake 

4:45-WNBC—Young Widder Brown 

5:00-WNBC— When a Girl Marries: 


WOR—Hop Harrigan 
WJZ—Dick Tracy 


WOR—Captain Midnight 

WJZ—Jack Armstrong 

WCBS—Winner Take All 
' WQXR—Cocktail Time 


5:45-WNBC—Front Page Farrell 
WOR—Tom Mix 


EVENING 
6:00-WNBC—Kenneth Banghart 


WCBS—Eric Sevareid 

WNYC—Music by Young People 

WQxXR—News; Music to Remember 
6:15-WNBC—Bil] Stern 

wo 


WCBS—Lum n“ Abner 
WNYC—Treasury Guest Star 
WQXR—Dinner Concert 
6:45-WNBC—Three Star Extra 
WOR—Stan Lomax 
WCBS—Lowell Thomas 
WNYC--UN Summary 
7:00-WNBC—Supper Club 
WOR—PFultor Lewis Jr. 
WJZ—Headline Edition 
WCBS— Beulah 
WNYC—Masterwork Hour 
WQXR—News; Concert Stage 
7:15-WNBC—News of the World 
WOR—Answer Man 
WIJIZ— mer Davis 
WCBS—Jack Smith 
7:30-WNBC—Patterns in Melody 
WOR—Henry J. Taylor 


WOR—Bill Brandt 
WCBS—Edward R. Murrow 
8:00-WNBC—Cavaicade of America 
WOR—The Falcon 
WJZ—Point Sublime 
WCBS—Inner Sanctum 
WNYC—Velvet and Gold 
WQxXR—News; Symphony Hall 


8: 30-WNBC—Eleanor Steber 


8:45-WMCA—Bert Andrews 
8:55-WCBS—Bill Henry 


WJZ—On Stage 


10:00-WNBC—Buddy Clark 
WOR—Radio-Telephone Game 
WCBS—My Friend Irma 
WQXR—News; Opera Preview 
WJZ—This Is Adventure 

10:30-WNBC—Fred Waring 
WOR—Symphonette 
WJZ—Earl Godwin 
WCBS—Screen Guild Players 

case 


WQXR—Show 
10:45-WJZ—Rep. R. M. Nixon 
11:00-WNBC, WOR—News; Music 

WJZ, WCBS—News; Music 

WQxXR—News; Symphony Hour 
11:15-WCBS—Robert q. Lewis 
11:30-WCBC—Galem Drake Show 
12:00-WNBC, WJZ—News; Music. 


WCBS—News; Music 


WAR News Reports 


Crossword Puzzle 95 


HORIZONTAL. 
1-To taste 
4-Baby’s bed 
8-Encore! il 
11-To be wrong , 
12-To sharpen ; 
13-Particle 
15-Rowboat used 

on the Bosporus 
17-To place 
19-Note of scale 
20-Silent 
21-Period 


22-Distant 
23-Entreaty 
25-To mend 
26-Three-masted 
vessel 
27-Melody 
28-Tennis score 
29-Grass cured 
for fodder 
30-Archaic pronoun 33 
31-Egyptian ruler . 
33-Colloquial: father — 


35-Month 
36-Malt beverage 
37-Resident of a 
convent 
38-Musica] 
instrument 
40-Part of a play 
41-Engrossed 
42-Carpet 
43-Toward the stern ; 53 
44-To leap on . f 
one foot 
45-Siberidn river 
46-Dexterity 
47-Label 
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A Vie in Which Women 


Should Use Their Votes Effectively 


By Elizabeth Gurley Flynn 


HIS IS to remind all Party clubs and sections that Inter- 
national Women’s Day is March 8, less than six weeks 
away. This year we should do something very special about 


it, because it is the 40th anniver- 
sary of the first demonstration 
on the East Side of New York. 
This year is also the 100th anni- 
versary of the first Women’s 
Equal Rights Conference of Se- 
neca Falls, N. Y. 

It is a year 
all the Ameri- 
can people, 
when we wom- 
en must effec- 
tively use the 
vote, which 
our  forerun- 
ners fought so 
gallantly to se- 
cure, to protect 
ourselves and 
the world from — 
American e eee to guar- 
antee peace and security for 
children everywhere. 

On Rutgers and Tompkins 
Squares not far from where I 
write immigrant mothers and 
overworked toilers poured forth 
from nearby tenements and 
sweatshops that spring day. Poor- 
ly dressed with shawls and ‘ker- 
chiefs over their heads they en- 
thusiastically cheered the “Votes 
for Women” demand voiced by 
speakers in various language: 
To them “democracy” seemed 
very strange in the New World 
where they automatically became 
citizens when their husbands did, 
on the ancient theory that man 
and wife are one. He got the one 
vote. The men at the next sewing 
machine in the shop could vote, 
while they as women were denied 
the right. 


of destiny for 


SOCIALIST WOMEN began 
agitating about this from 1904 on. 
By 1908 outdoor mass demonsira- 
tions were held. The necdle 
workers were just beginning to 
organize. Militancy among wom- 
en was in the air. The next year 
a general strike of 20,000 workers 


occurred in the shirtwaist n 


too. In The Case for Women's 
Suffrage published in 1913 by the 
National College Equal Suffrage 
League, appears this comment on 
an article by Clara Zetkin: But 
the support of Socialism is still, 
at least in this country, no asset 


to the cause of suffrage.” Six 
years later in 1917, women be- 
came equal citizens in the Soviet 
republic while we American did 
not get the vote until 1920. 


THE CLARION call of these 
East Side women resounds down 
the years and around the world. 
At the ‘International Socialist 


Congress at Copenhagen in 1910, 


Clara Zetkin’s proposal to make 
the American day international, 
was accepted unanimously. 
Among the delegates were Lenin, 
leading the Russian delegation: 
Alexandra Kollentai, later Soviet 
Ambassador to Mexico and 
Sweden; Rosa Luxembourg and 
Karl Liebknecht* from Germany, 


who were murdered by reaction- 
aries in 1919; and William D. 
(Big Bill) Haywood, leader of the 
Western miners from the U.S. A. 
Marx, Engels, and Lenin 
exposed the special oppression of 
women under capitalism. In our 
lifetime we have had the joy of 
witnessing the profound changes 
that are possible for women un- 
der Socialism and the new type 
of womanhood it develops, of 
which the Soviet Union and its 
wonderful women, are the ex- 
amples. | 

I have a special request to 
make of our readers. (Freiheit 
please copy.) If there are any 
women who read this, or if you 
know of any, who participated in 
the first Internati 
Day in 1908, please 
information. 
accounts of what they remember 
of this historic event. We want to 
interview them and honor them 
on the occasion of the 40th anni- 
versary. If they are out of 
town, please write just the same. 
New York comrades, ask your 
mothers and grandmothe-s. Send 
. Names and addresses right away. 


d me the 
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CHICKEN STEW 
A LA MEXICAN 


% Pound fowl, cut up 


% Cup fat (rendered chicken fat) 


1 Onion sliced 
1 Green pepper, sliced 
1 Clove garlic 
1 No. 2% can vomatoes 
1 Cup raw rice, brown or white 


Brown chicken in hot chicken fat. 
and green 


Remove. Cook onion 


pepper in fat until tender. Replace 
chicken, add salt and pepper to 


taste. Add tomatoes and 
Cook until chicken is tender. 
rice and cook until rice is soft. 
move garlic and serve. 


FOOD TIP 


garlic. 
Add 
Re- 


To make cracker crumbs on cereal 
crumbs, place crackers on a sheet 
of paper and zip the rolling pin 
over them a few times. Then pick 
up the opposite ends of the paper 
to form a funnel for pouring crumbs 
into your measuring cup or bowl. 
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YOUNG PEOPLE'S RECORDS 
Also Popular and Classical Records 
Mail Orders Filled 


MIKE’S RECORD SHOP 
105 East 14th 


Opticians and Optometrists 
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OFFICIAL IWO or TIC IAN. 


CLASSES FITTED | 
262 E. 167th Sr., BRONX 
Tel. JErome 7-0022 


GOLDEN BRO 


ELI ROSS, Optomeirist 
Tel. NEvins 8-9166 


Wilton Hall Runners, $1 yd. up 
CLOVER e 


CLEANERS 


3263 THIRD AVE., BRONX 
Bet. 16rd and 164th open 9 to 7 


Masie - Records Opticians and Optometrists Restaurants 
| : . . . FOR ALL GOOD MEN 
: Just Arrived! Official IWO Optician ) odes ne 
FREE AND EQUAL BLUES ASSOCIATED OPTOMETRISTS : 
alg $1.58 255 W. Sth St. near Seventh Ave. | 
obinson „ | a 
10% off for Daily Worker readers Mon.-Thurs., 9-7:30; Friday 9-6:30 
_ BERLINER’S MUSIC SHOP Saturday 9-6 — ME 3-3243 , | 
154 4th Ave., 2 St. - Open 33 J. P. FREEMAN, Opt. 227 w. Se. Cl 6-795 | 
7 Omicial IWO Bkiyn Optometrists Rugs for Sale 
f—Progressive Record UNITY OPTICAL CO. || —— jciaimep — 
ee 152 FLATBUSH AVE. 
Complete Assortment eof the Near Atlantic Ave. — Our only office RUGS Beh ae 10 up 
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Phone CY 
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Open Till 9 P.M. — Friday Till ¢ P.M. 


Undertakers 


I. J. MO Inc. om 
Funeral Director for the WO 


all Cemeteries 
Funerals arranged in all Boroughs 


9701 CHURCH AVE. cor. ROCKAWAY 
PARKWAY BROOKLYN, N. ¥. 
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Richard Brooks’ ‘Boiling Point’ 
Eyes a Southwest Town 


By Robert Friedman 


HE BOILING POINT, Richard Brooks’ second novel, is 
sizzling melodrama. Its characters are crisply drawn, 
its action continuous, its tempo staccato. And that’s more 


— 


THE BOILING POINT, by Richard Brooks. 
4 


. 
Harper. New Tork. 312 pp. $2.75. 
ee 


or less what might be expected from the author of Brick Foxhole, on 


which the film Crossfire was based. 


With the afore-mentioned ee then, The Boiling Point is 


thoroughly readable. It tells the 
story of a war hero, returned to 
his Southwestern home town. Roy 
Nielsen is tough, out for himself. 
He’s being gracefully botight by 
the local political machine to sup- 
port its Congressman for re-elec- 
tion by way of sizeable weekly 


checks from the hometown paper 
which is running the story of the 
hero’s life. 


But Nielsen doesn’t know he’s 
being bought and doesn’t reach 
the ‘boiling point’ untii the lynch- 
in: of his anti-machine friend 
Ramsey and the scorn of his 
sweetheart bring him to support 


the candidate bucking the ma-. 


chine. The frame-up of Neilsen 
for the murder of his pal, the 
presence of two “outsider” union 
organizers and a climactic gun 
battle with a Ku Kluxish “veter- 
ans” outfit add some extra fillips 
to the plot. 


’ 


. 


Staccato stylist... 


As can readily be seen, this is strictly for Hollywood. Now there 


is nothing wrong, as Brooks’ own 


Brick Foxhole proved, in writing a 


novel that will make a good movie. But there is a decided defigiency 
in a novel so photographic, with characters so sketchily outlined, that 
it might almost serve as the scenario itself. 

And the author has scattered throughout The Boiling Point enough 
examples of superb writing to point up the technical weaknesses of 


the rest of the book. 


Hollywood, of course, will have to launder the assorted scenes of 
nymphomania, lynching and just plain s-e-x which threaten at times 


to swamp the book. 


MORE IMPORTANT, Brooks has seemingly taken a perverse de- 
light in “proving” that individuals are not machines pre-ordained to 
behave their economic and social stotus dictates. That is true, of 
course, in the sense that there are exceptions who break away from 
the motivations and conventions of their class. 

But in The Boiling Point Brooks belabors the point that it is his 
sheriff who is decent and abhors lynch mobs; that it is the poor who 
make up lynch mobs, not the rich (who only incite them); that his 
prosperous merchant has no influence on the town newspaper; that 
his progressive candidate is the son of the state political boss, etc., etc. 


All of these perfectly possible 


exceptions brought together make 


for a vast unbelief. So that the reader of Boiling Point is in much 
the same state of mind as when he witnesses a Western movie, Watch- 
ing the film he’s happy that the lone cowboy has licked the gang of 


bankers (or rustlers). 


Reading the novel he’s moved by the growth 


of Roy and Marge as they take their place in the vague and amor- 


phous struggle against the machine. 8 
But in both cases there’s a feeling that this is not life as it really | 


is we're watching. 


Needleeraft Encyclopedia 


A Treasure of 
By Toni Michaelis 

Good Housekeeping Needle- 

craft Encyclopedia, edited by 

Alice Carroll who directs that 


woman's magazines “needlework 
room“ is a treasure of its kind. Any 


* 

THE GOOD HOUSEKEEPING NEEDLE- 
CRAFT ENCYCLOPEDIA. Rinehart. 
New York. Edited by Alice Carroll. 

- pp. $3.75. 


— , — 


woman who does home sewing, em- 
broidering, knitting, crocheting or 
performs a half-dozen similarly 
useful arts will find in this one 
volume valuable directions in 
large, clear type, simply stated and 
‘simply illustrated. 


Intended to perform a service to 


the beginner in fleedlework, the 


Needle Encyclopedia starts with in- 
Structions in the basic stitching, 
hemming and basting before it 
goes into the more complicated 


“A” luminous blend of satire, fantasy and 
music that came across with plenty of 
flash and zing!” — WALTER WINCHELL 
“A superb musical comedy with a healthy 
gressive point of view.“ 8. Sillen. 


INIAN’S RAINBOW 
46th St. Theatre, West of B’way. 
Mail Orders nt age Filled 
$6.00, $4.80, 4.20, 2.40, 1.80 
er! Tax tnel. 


2 SHOWS*EVERY SUNDAY 
“GAY ENTERTAINMENT" Barnes, Her. Trib. 


; Te CRADLE WILL ROCK 


WAY y_ Then. 53 St. & B’way. Cir 7-2887 
, 8:45—$4.80 to 120. Mats Sat. 4 
te 1.20, Tax incl, Ne Mos, Pert 


ein, 


its Kind 


‘ra gg of the  clothes-making 
crafts. 

Whether you want to make cur- 
tains, slipcovers or es, 
you'll find the needed information 
succinctly offered here. The Good 
Housekeeping Needlecraft Encycle- 


peda is just about tops in its field. |; 


Book. Notes 


Maurice Grosser’s Painting in 
Public will be published by Alfred 
A. Knopf on Feb. 16. In this book 


book of short stories was entitled 
Crab Apple Jelly. 

The Art of Judging Musie by 
Virgil Thomson will be published 
by Alfred A. Knopf on Feb. 16. Just 
as Thomson’s preceding book, The 
Musical Scene, culled his Herald 
Tribune columns for their first 
four years, the present volume 
selects from his writings for the 


[gan is doing a series of articles on 


Hollywood: - | 


Big Rise In Pix 
With Nineteenth 
Century Plots 

By David Platt 

LMOST every other film 
being made these days in 
Hollywood has an 18th or 19th 
century American background, Any- 
thing te get away from the 20th 
and ‘those reds.’... The favorite 
period seems to be 1880. At least 
25 films related to this particular 
year are in preparation or pro- 
auction at this moment. They in- 
clude such A“ films as <Albugqer- 


que, Gunfighters, Stations West, 
Vigilanties Return, Whispering 
Smith, Roughshod, Silver River, 
Tenderfoot, Last of the Badmen, 
Wyoming, Up Im Central Park, 
Green Grass of Wyoming. This 
last one, incidentally, will have its 
world premiere in Lancaster, Ohio, 
where a third of the movie was 
shot. None of it was made in 
Wyoming. Don’t ask why.... 


* * 


FLASHES AND CLOSEUPS., . 
Vincent Price is. planning a series 
of : “shorts” explaining the stories 


behind famous works of art. First 
one is The Night Watch, by Rem- 
brandt ... Jimmy Durante will 
play a college professor in MGM’s 
new musical, Exchange Student, 
appearing opposite Carmen Miran- 
da, a Brazilian college student 
Groucho Marx is mentioned as one 
of the best guitarists in the coun- 
try, as well as an expert piano, 
mandolin and harp player in the 
new issue of Motion Picture Al- 
manac, Groucho, who doesn’t know 
one note from another, submitted 
this to the Almanac himself as a 


ALARMS AND EXCURSIONS... 
Several years ago, Screen Romances | 
reveals in its current issue, ‘when 


guests came to Cecil DeMille’s 
ranch he outfitted them with Rus- 
sian (that word again!) smocks... 
Bruce Cabot and the Maharajah 
of Cooch Bahar (?) are inseparable 
pals. Cooch Bahar is not the na- 
tional soft drink of O’Malley’s Syl- 
vania ... Adolph Menjou is said to 
be down to his last sixty-one suits 

. Mae West has gone in for spir- 
itualism ... Comedian Frank Mor- 


a. 


yachting for the Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica. He’s their movie expert, 
too ... Bette Davis will do a soft- 
shoe dance in June Bride... Rita 
Hayworth got her start in Charlie 
Chan pictures ... Dan Dailey, sing- 


Wore Tights, portrayed Nazi villians 
for MGM during the war.... 


NEWS OF NOTE ...Chaplin’s The 
Kid (1921) will be shown at the 
Museum of Modern Art Feb. 23-29 

.. A French version of Dostoevsky’s 
The Idiot opens Wednesday at the 
Golden Theatre. . Sweden has 
permanently barred MGM's 1940 
anti-Soviet film Comrade K. 
Arpi Productions, an independent 


e- 


group on the coast, will film Sofia, 
“a Balkan yarn” in Mexico City 
this Spring. Another Thomas Com- 
mittee film? . . . Republic Studios 
shooting Theodore Strauss’ novel 
Moonrise with Ethel Barrymore, 
Rex Ingram and Dane Clark. 
Strauss once did film reviewing for 
the N. Y. Times. . . To the growing 
list of fairy tales in production gad 
Hansel and Gretel, a Bel-Air in- 


inz and dancing star of Mother 


Today’: s Filme 


By Herb Tank 


up as it goes along. When it 
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Poorly Made Film 
On Anti-Semitism 


psn om you want a film to turn out to be really good. 
You even excuse its early faults hoping that it will pick 


doesn’t, you feel pretty bad. 


That's the way it was with Open? 
Secret, the film that arrived at the 
Gotham Saturday. 

Open Secret is about anti-Semi- 
tism. Tn a very clumsy, stumbling 
way it says that anti-Semitsim is 
bad. And that’s the best that can 
be said for the film. 

~ * . 

AS I SAT watching it I wondered 
how a film as poor as this one, on 
a theme so important, happened to 


— 
OPEN SECRET; Eagle Lion film release; 
screenplay by Henry Blankfort and 
Max Wilk; produced by Frank Saten- 
stein; directed by John Reinhardt: 
with John Ireland, Jane Randolph, 
Roman Bohnen, Sheldon Leonard, 
George Tyne and Morgan Farley. At 
the Gotham, 
ee 
be made. I got an awful feeling 
that a couple of wise boys with a 
yen for a quick buck were sitting 
around checking Variety for film 
ideas when one said: “I see where 
Crossfire and Gentleman’s Agree- 
ment are cleaning up What d’ya 
say we make a quickie about this 
stuff, too?” And the other said: 
“Okay. Give it a. budget of a little 
over a hundred thousand and we'll 
call it controversial.” 

Anyway that’s the way it looked 


from where I was sitting. 
* * . 


THE FILM’S POOR ART and 
craftsmanship begins with the 
script itself. The writers tell a 
story about a vet who gets in with 
some hate crowd” with the idea of 
exposing them. He takes photos 
and they murder him. An old army 
buddy of the murdered vet “de- 
cides to get the guys who did it.” 


The script has its setting in an 
unidentified locale. On the screen 
it looks exactly like the place it ac- 
tually is: the back lot of a movie 
studio. The characters are as vague 
as the tnidentified locale. Who 
they are, what they are, where they 
came from, and where they’re go- 
ing, nobody knows. 

The villains in the piece are the 
same mevie-type villains who have 
been written into dozens of earlier 
B pictures. This time the writers 
give them a few lines to say about 
Jews and furriners. What sort of 
a “hate group” they are no one 
knows, including I’m sure, the guys 


who wrote the script. 
J + 


ALTHOUGH OPEN. SECRET 
deals with the contemporary fact 
of anti-Semitism the picture is a 
long, long way from contemporary 
reality. In it, American fascism is 
represented by a handful of goons 
who go.around muttering “Hitler 
was right.” This kind of comic 
book mentality characterizes the 
entire film. After all it wasn’t ex- 
actly a couple of goons in the back- 
room of a ginmill who dreamed up 
the Taft-Hartley Act. And it 
wasn't a handful of poolroom punks 
who conducted the Hollywood in- 
vestigation. A film on a social theme 
demands social truth. Anything 
short of that becomes —— 
nonsense. 

The direction and camera work in 
Open Secret bear the shoddy trad 
mark of a quickie. The whole 
was obviously shot inside studio 
walls against the background of 


He gets em. 


flimsy sets. 
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GRETA GONDA, as the Prima Ballerina, and Camillo Pilotto, the 


impressario who gave Rossini his first break, shown in a scene from 
“Rossini,” now at the Cinema Dante. The musical biography has English 


titles. 


Italian Film Story 


Of Rossini at Dante 
OSSINI, the Italian movie 


at the Cinema Dante, is 
another one of the numerous 
musical film biographies sent us 


from European film capitols. This 
time its Gioacchino * quite 


directed by Mario Bonnard; written 
by Mario Bonnard, Parsifal 9 and 
Vittorio Novarese: with Gianna Ped- 
ersini, Tancredi Pasero — Gabriella 
Gatti, Italian film with English titles 
at the Cihema Dante. * 


effectively portrayed by Nino Be- 
‘|sozzi, who gets the cellluloid treat- 


ment. The flim follows the usual 
formula screen treatment of a 
composer’s life, including that al- 
most inevitable sequences dealing 
with the time the composer’s mu- 
sic was scorned. And like most 
such biographies this one, too, 
tends toward very loose story con- 
struction and episodic treatment, 
Chief episodes in Rossini develop 
around the composing and presen- 
tations of the Barber of Seville, 


years 1944-7,” en 4 


dependent project. eeert. 1 ö 
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“ROSSINI; released by Best Films, Inc.; 


Otello, and Moses, and ; portions’: 
3 


of the operas are presented as part 
of the film. A prewar film, Rossini, 
was apparently made for cultural 
export. The craftsmanship is good 
within the scope of the treat- 
ment, but the film is certainly 
not inspired or even particularly 
exciting.—H. T. ‘ 


Cinema 16 Presents 


Experimental Films 
For two nights only a pecial pro- 
gram of surrealist and non-objec- 
tive experimental films will be pre- 
sented by Cinema 16 Tuesday and 
Wednesday, Feb. 3 and 4, at 7:30 
and 9:30 at the Provincetown Play- 
house, 133 MacDougla Street. 
House of Cards, experimental 
film study by Joseph Vogel, and 
Sidney Peterson's surrealist The 
‘Cage will have their New York 
Premiere. Also to be shown are 
Glens Falls Sequence, non-objective 
color animations, and The Potted 
Psalm, the unusual experimental 
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Around the Dial 


Cavalèade of America’ Presents 


Helen Hayes as a Teacher 
By Bob Lauter 


NIGHT WNBC’s Cavaleade of America, (8:00 p.m.), 
will present Helen Hayes who will play the title role 


in Good Morning, Miss Tyckman. This is billed as a “timely 
tribute to the teaching profession.” 


Frank Gabrielson is the script writer, Advance notices indicate 
that the play will be a very inadequate attempt to deal with the critical 
situation in the teaching profession. The Helen Hayes part is that of 
a teacher who stuck to her post despite a lousy salary, difficult working 
conditions, and failure to get the principalship for which she was 
qualified. 

Miss Tyckman discovers that it was all worth it when a former 
pupil—now a distinguished statesman—returns to visit her. 

The teachers union should profit by this presentation, give up their 
demands, and wait for former pupils who are now statesmen to visit 
them (with a Hoover apple?). Should these statesmen turn out to be 
any one of our current ambassadors, just quit teaching and take up 
arc-welding. How would you feel if you taught John Foster Dulles 
all he knows? 

o „ * 

TOMORROW NIGHT (Tuesday) Leonard Bernstein will lead the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra in the presentation of the world radio 
premiere of David Diamond’s “Symphony No. 4.“ The broadcast will 
originate from the Metropolitan Theatre, Providence, R. I. (WJZ-ABC, 
9:30 p.m.). 

The symphony, in three movements, was commissioned in 1945 by 
the Koussevitsky Music Foundation. 

* * * 
WENDEL NOBLE, who conducts the Tuesday night “Newscope,” 


(WOR, 7:30) turned out to be a run-of-the-mill commentator whose 
reporting was inoffensive enough until he came to an item of news 
concerning the Soviet Union. At this point, he, too, pushed peanuts with 


— 
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Eleanor Steber, Met soprano, GROUCHO MARX on WIZ 
sings on WNBC Monday at 8:30 Wednesday at 9:30 p.m. 
his nose. I’ve often wondered why commentators stop thinking whenever 
they approach the question of American-Soviet relations. Do they do 
it on orders, or does it come natural? 
At 11 pm., Tuesday, WR presents the N. X. Times’ “Washington 
Report.” Charles Hurd of the Times staff reported from Washington on 


the Eisenhower declination. In Hurde's opinion, the Republican big-wigs 


were glad of Eisenhower's action. Hurd believes it was for the reasons 
Eisenhower stated in his declination. That’s being a little kind to the 


Republican National Committee, all of whom doubtless wanted to keep 
the nomination strictly within the machine. ) 

Commenting on the Stassen-Taft race in Ohio, Hurd thinks that 
Stassen does not expect to win. He hopes merely to pile up enough of a 
vote to make an impression on the nominating convention. Aptly enough, 
Hurd remarked that Eisenhower’s declination has tightened the contest 
among the Republican aspirants, and made all of them feel good. 


WNBC’s “A Date With Judy” (Tuesday, 8:30 p.m.) is another family 
comedy. Judy is the adolescent girl whose eternal loves and endless 
situations provide the theme. It is urbanish, pleasant, full of sweetness 
and light with a dash of whipped cream. It’s weakness is that it lacks 
subtlety and its characters tend to become caricatures rather than 
people—a mistake that a show like “Ozzie and Harriet” avoids. 

(For radio listings see Page 11.) 
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On Stage 


By Abram Hill Director of the 


took out a summons against the 


seven nights a week, is a group of 


The American Negro Th eatre 
After Seven and a Half Years 


American Negro Theatre f 


aa 
vw 


OUSED in the Henry Lincoln Johnson Lodge at 15 West 126th Street; upstairs over 
the private barroom of the lodge and one flight down from a ballroom that jumps 
theatre people—who seven and one-half years ago 


hopeless and despair of the Negro 
theatre artist and would-be-artist 
and banded themselves together as 
the American Negro Theatre, Inc. 
Despite 2,738 days of hardship, mis- 
understanding, still homeless and 
fundless, the ANT is still alive with 
activity and clutching for a per- 
manent spot on the cultural ledger 
of Harlem. 


} WITH TWENTY-FIVE produc- 
tions to its credit; having placed 
65 actors in professional shows; 
given birth to a play with a Negro 
cast that had the longest run on 
the American stage; raising with- 
out begging five-sixths of its oper- 
ating budget pioneered in the es- 


Negroes; trained 385 different peo- 
ple for professional work and hav- 
ing gained international recogni- 
tion for promoting better under- 
standing among all people, the 
ANT—still with faith as its chief 
asset tries harder each season to 
sell itself as à people's institution 
that is a necessity rather than a 
luxury. 

This institutional theatre and 
training center as conceived and 
still being sought for by its found- 
ers and those who have since joined 
the sweat brigade. is unlike most 
theatre efforts. Merely producing 
and training a people is but a small 


fraction its mission. One success- 
ful play d establishing a few 
“names” in the theatre scarcely 


touches the surface of ANT’s mis- 
sion. 

For those who may have any mis- 
conceptions about what the ANT 
is trying to do, the following is 
set forth: Yes, training people and 
producing plays; but also establish- 
ing a permanent theatre home; 
avoiding distorted stage patterns 
and sterotypes; touring road com- 
panies and carrying flesh drama to 
the hinterlands; delivering enter- 
tainment that is significant; de- 
veloping cooperative theatre to a 
point where participants can earn 
a steady livelihood through their 
crafts; maintain standards worthy 
of artistic evaluation and criticism; 
fostering a national theatre move- 
ment through regiona] forms, pro- 
ductions and sponsorships. 

— * ~ 


UNDER NORMAL circumstances, 
one or more of these tasks are 
enough to overtax the resourceful- 
ness of any semi-professional group. 
If ANT was well housed and well 
heeled with funds, it would be still 
an achievement to find and pro- 


ANT are many and varied—abnor- 


gain a good home and an endow- 


it can rise to the artistic, challeng- 
ing and significant theatre it de- 
sires to be. 5 

Undaunted by adverse criticism 
and mountains of misunderstand- 
ing, the group is at present alive 
with activity at least ten hours a 
day—six days a week. The revival 
of Rain,“ which opened Dec. 26 
(Blizzard night) befoge a storm de- 


‘average of one hundred people a 


see the production which features 
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tablishment of group acting among 


duce worthy new material. Does not 
even the fabulous Broadway pro- 
ducer hit and miss with new ve- 
hicles? Does not the semi-fabulous 
brother of the producer lose his 
shirt and shorts with a flop on the 
road that he dumps for fear of 
bringing it into New York for the 
“nine men” to wave into oblivion 
with the tap of their typewriters? 
The combination of tasks besetting 


mal to say the least. Its growth—as 
is so far—abnormal. At the same 
time, let the ANT theatre aspirants | 


ment, the group is confident that 


fying audience of 33, is présently 
playing Thursday, Priday and Sat- 
urday evening through Feb. 28. An 


night trek snow paths to ANT to 


duction. 


Eagles production and on the other 
raised a stir as to why ANT put 
it on. 


AS A MATTER of fact, at least 
two phone calls a day come into 
ANT office asking, why Rain was 
presented. This question comes 
largely from theatre-wise people. 
ANT’s answer is Rain is a superb in- 
dictment of religious hypocrisy. Reli- 
gion plays an important part in the 
lives of the Negro people. Commer- 
cial distortions have lampooned, 
exploited and ridiculed this phase 
of life. Audiences have laughed 
heartily while Negro audiences have 
cringed under the impact of this 
exploitation and distortion. To see 
religious hypocrisy in terms of a 
universal character as the Rev. 
Davidson is enables ANT audiences 
to condemn such fanaticism without 
sensitive racial reactions. This point 
clarified itself most succinctly 
when a well known Harlem minis- 
ter some seasons back stated that 
“he would support the ANT when 
the stage (generally speaking) quit 
making fools out of Negro minis- 
ters,” After seeing Rain, he was 
pleasantly relieved because he felt 
so completely removed from the 
Rev. Davidson and pledged to sup- 
port ANT annually. 

WHILE THE STAGE is unoccu- 


pied with Rain three night a week, 
it’s taken over two other produc- 


ABRAM HILL directing a rehearsal of an American Nevre pro- 


Truth and The Washington Years 
are both new scripts now being 
readied for presentation this sea- 
son. Sojourner Truth deals with 
the life of Sojourner Truth, the 
great slave orator of the 19th cen- 
tury. It is a historical play, excit- 
ing theatre and informative study 
of a great woman who spoke out 
despite the chains of slavery which 
were not strong enough to fasten 
her tongue. 


The Washington Years is about 


the life of Lincoln, It deals with the 


intrigue in the inner circles of 
Washington during the crisis of 
the Civil War. ANT is presenting 
Lincoln played by a Negro actor. 
If anyone asks why ANT presents 
the emancipator as a Negro, we 
can only say that we think its a 
very .interesting idea, novel and 
will be most rewarding in its pre- 
sentation. Besides, Lincoln himself 
will probably be happy to see his 
ordeal artistically interpreted by a 
descendent of one whom he liber- 
ated! 


The choice of these two plays by 
virtue of their similarity in themes 
may appear unfortunate. However, 
the two plays are so completely 
different in treatment and theatri- 
cal power, the similarity fades into 
insignificance. The defense rests 
with the fact that desire for freedom 


is a theme that can never be played 


tions now in rehearsal. Sojourner 
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EXTRA! IN COLOR: MAY DAY IN MOSCOW 


too often in the theatre. 
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“THIS WAS THE scene last Friday saad at St. Moritz just 


before the Olympic Winter Games got underway. A group of American 
athletes stand at attention in the background, while two others hold 
the U .S. flag aloft. Some moments later the games got underway. 


he said. 
business.“ 


Kramer ‘Satisfied’ 
Pro Shekels 


Jack Kramer, America’s leading amateur tennis player 
for the past two seasons who turned pro for a guarantee 
of $50,000, had no regrets for his decision today. 

“No,” he said in an interview yesterday, “I'm satisfied. And pro- 
fessional tennis may make it possible for me to live comfortably for 
the rest of my life.” 

Kramer, the star of the United States Davis Cup teams for the 
past two years, signed a contract with promoter Jack Harris for a 


350,000 guarantee against a percentage of the gate. But financially, 


both Kramer and Harris agreed, he will gross considerably more than 
that. 

“Jack told me last week that my percentage has equalled the 
guarantee,” Kramer said, “And so Til be over the $50,000 figure for 


the rest of the tour.” 


Harris estimated that Kramer would be paid between $110,000 
and $125,000 for the season schedule, and added that the figure prob- 
ably would be about $120,000. : 

For Kramer that represented security for the asi of his life. 


“I never had a chance to get a college education,” he said. “With 


this money, even if I don’t play em ancther tennis tour,  enm buy-a 
business, set up annuities or something.” 


He didn’t contemplate any effort to get a college degree. 
“There’s no reason why I should go to college now for four years,” 
TU play tennis as long as I can and then buy into some 


Harris said that he believed the other three touring pros, Bobby 
Riggs, Pancho Segura of Ecuador and Dinny Pails of Australia, also 
would make more on a percentage of the gate than on their guarantee. 
Pails and Segura were both guaranteed $20,000 and Harris estimated 


they would approximate $30,000. Riggs’ guarantee was $30,000. 


Harris planned to book his tennis exhibit for approximately 60 
shows in the United States, but demand for dates, he said, forced: 
him to extend the tour. Now he is negotiating for rights in Australia, 
South America, Africa and Europe, and believed the season would 
possibly extend until next fall. 

And while the players were anticipating better pay than they 
were promised, Harris wasn’t too sufe of the promoter. 

“I'm still in the red,” he said today, “but I expect I can work out 


Dell-LaRusso 
Return Tonite 


At St. Nicks 

Johnny Dell, rugged Brooklyn 
lightweight, hopes to square ac- 
counts with Johnny LaRusso when 
the two meet tonight in the feature 
ten at St. Nicks Arena. 


Last November, LaRusso was 


rounds of lively action, with some 
of the fans loudly disputing - the 
official decision. Dell hopes to make 
it “official” tonight. 


pate: Cane. — 


awarded the verdict after ten 


Friday night’s St. Nick card pairs 


=n — 
Skiiers at St. Moritz 


ST. MORITZ, Feb. 1 (UP).—Finland today fought to a startling victory in the 
Nordic combined, history’s oldest skiing event, kicking Norway completely out of the first 
three places which have been exclusive Norwegian property in all previous winter games. 


However, Norway managed to sal-< 
vage some of the glory on this third 
day of the fifth winter games when 
Reidar Liakles barely streaked in 
ahead of a blinding snowstorm to 
win the 5,000 meter (3.11 miles) 
speed skating race and teammate 
Odd Lundberg snared second place. 


The U. S. hopes for its first gold 
medal of the competition were 


_ blasted when Gordon Wren of 


Winter Park, Colo., finished sec- 
ond in the special jumping event 
which was the second half of the 
Nordic Combined. Although he 
had been granted an early unof- 
ficial lead, the official tabulation 
placed Wren second to Sweden's 
Sven Israelsson. 


Norway had won all first three 
places in the Nordic Combined in 


. the first four Winter Olympics and 


was supreme in International Com- 
petition until Sweden won the event 
at Holmenkollen on Norway's own 
front doorstep last year. 


But plucky Finnish race Heikki 
Hasu today made two creditable 
leaps on the Olympic ski jump be- 
fore an enthralled crowd of 9,000 
to cinch the long lead he estab- . 
lished. in the 18-kilometer (11.18 
miles) cross country stint. 

He won the combined champion- 
ship with a clear margin of 15 


| points, Finland’s Martti Huhtala 


took second place honors less than 
three-tenths of a point ahead of 
Israelsson due to the Swede’s win- 
ning performance in the jump to- 
day. . 
The United States team scored 
a smashing 31 to 1 victory over 
much-pelleted Italy in the hockey 
competition not formally recog- 
nized as an Olympic event, while 
Czechoslovakia downed Poland, 31 
to 1; Canada beat Britain, 3 to 0; 
and Switzerland downed Australia, 
11 to 2, in the games played to- 
day. 3 
Czechoslovakia, Switzerland, and 
Canada were tied for the lead, all 
undefeated. i 
Sweden chalked up a long lead in 
the pentathlon competition by 
taking first, second, third and fifth 
places in the shooting portion to- 


places in the pentathlon long dis- 
tance skling event yesterday. 


AMERICA’S CORDON 


Wren actually outumped Israels- 
son in the skij competition. 

His leap of 68.5 meters (224 feet 
1 inches) was the longest of the 
day. However, it was form that 
cost the 29-year-old Coloradan a 
gold medal. 

Israelsson grabbed his first place 
with 2219 points. Wren had 222 
points, and 30-year-old Corey Engen 
of Huntsville, Utah, was third with 
214.8 points. 

Engen was the top U. S. finisher 
in the combined, landing in 26th 
place with 346.8 points. Don Johu- 
son of Salt Lake City was 27th with 
345.1, Wren 29th with 340.2, and 
Ralph Townsend of Lebanon, N. H., 
33rd with 326.7. 

Wilber Irwin of Canada was 37th 
with 280. 

A light snow and a dusty wind 

whipped the skating rink for the 
3, III-meter race which began 
shortly after dawn. But as the 
day progressed, the weather got 
worse and Liakles barely finished 


if 


day. Sweden won the first three 


1 Richard pew warms up at Se. Morits 


Todays’ 
Schedule 


ST.’ MORITZ, Feb. 1 (UP).—The 
schedule for the fourth day of the 
Winter Olympic games tomorrow: 

9 a. m. G a. m. EST)—Figure 
Skating, Men’s Compulsory figures. 

9:15 a. m. (3:15 a. m. EST)—1,500 
meter ‘(119.6 yards less than one 
mile) speed skating race. 

10 a. m. (4 a. m. EST)—Men’'s 
downhill half of Alpine Combined 
skiing. 

10 a. m. (4 a. m. EST)—Downhill 
event of Pentathlon. 

10 a. m. (4 a. m. EST)—Non- 
olympic hockey: Austria vs. Sweden. 

2:30 p. m. (4 a. m.)—Women’s 
Downhill Skiing 

3 p. m. (9 a. m.)—Non-olympic 
hockey: Czechoslovakia vs. — 
Canada vs. Poland. 


Good Hunting 

AUGUSTA, Me. (UP). — Maurice 
Ricker. of Augusta really had a big 
day hunting in Penobscot County. 
Shortly after breakfast he bagged 
a nine-point buck. An hour later he 
brought down a wildcat. Before the 
day was ended he also shot three 


Classified Ads 


APARTMENT TO SHARE 


WOMAN will share her spacious well- 
furnished 1% room apartment. Mid- 
town Manhattan. $52.50: References. 
TR 71-1700. 


APARTMENT FOR EXCHANGE 


WISH to exchange 3-room apartment for 
one room apartment. Low rental. Lower 
Manhattan. Box 18 c/o Daily Worker. 


APARTMENT WANTED 


DAILY WORKER Staff Member, mother 
of 2 children, burned out. Needs 4-6 
room apartment, anywhere. Write Box 
24 c-o0 Daily Worker. 


APARTMENT TO SHARE WANTED 


WORKING GIRL wants apt. with girl or 
woman comrade, or rent room with 
family. Write Box 30 c-o Daily Worker. 


FOR SALE 


MODERN FURNITURE to order—pine, oak; 
finished, unfinished. Herbstman, 73 W. 
108th St. RI 9-6790; Evenings, SA 2-2271. 


TIRED OF RUBBING and scraping your 
fingers for potato pancakes and horse- 
radish? Our new mixer and blendor will 
do this for you. Also good for making 
al kinds of drinks, malteds, sherberts, 
ete. Regular $42. 50—Special with this ad 
$33.60. Standard Brand Distributors, 
143—4th Ave., near 14th St. GR 3-7819, 


HELP WANTED 


WOMAN wanted to care 14-year-old boy, 
for two weeks, sleep in. Excellent bay. 
Call BU 4-6088, 5-7 p.m. 


WANTED BOOKKEEPER. To take 1015 
charge office. Phone GR 35-3826. 
_ INSUBANCE 


OARL BRODSKY, all kinds ot 


ee 


WOMAN—For three months penning 
February ist, 396 Bast 13th Bt. OR 
Oall 6 p.m. on, or all day weekends. 


SERVICES 2 
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By Bill Mardo 


A Matter of Seconds 


YE REPORTORE has an entry for consideration to 
the National Sports Shrine of tomorrow... that magnifi- 


cent museum whose wall space will be filled with symbols 
and momentos of everything historic in American sport. The ball 
which got away from Mickey Owen, a photostatic copy of Avery 
Brundage’s conscience, Mike Jacobs’ store teeth, the trunks Tunney 
wore that long night on the canvas, the tear shed’ by Sol Strauss as 
he wrote a bigger cut of the television receipts into Joe Louis’ last 
contract—AND, cherished wonder that it is, the watch off my wrist. 
Let me tell you about that timepiece. Manufactured and bred 
in Italy, it came to America with some GI finally coming home a 


few months ago and found its way into my possession for a few 


basketball comps and an IOU. No ordinary chronograph, this. Be- 
sides being exactly five minutes slow, it records the month and date, 
hour of sunrise and sunset, the position of Mars in relation to the 
earth, body and room temperature (quite frigid of late!) and has a 
lifetime guarantee of free repairs with the sole proviso that it be 
delivered in person to the store in Italy from whence it was bought. 

But for me, the watch’s lone attraction was its stop-second ap- 
paratus, Very functional in the sports. craft. And now to the heart 
of this story. Two nights age in Madison Square Garden your boy 
was the first, the very first! to know Gil Dodds had cracked the in- 
door mile record. And with puffy chest made that historic announce- 
ment to all in the press rows who, otherwise, would have waited three 
minutes in unbearable impatience for the official announcement. 

It was quite simple, really. The. chronograph clocked a 58.4 
quarter, 2:00.8 half, 3:03.9 three-quarters,’ plus the vital 0:61.4 final 
quarter. All you do is add it up. 

Quick, concise calculations on mee: rapid re-check of the total, 
a pompous clearing of the throat, and: 

„Gentlemen! The time for the mile was 4:05!” 

The excitement was wondrous to behold. And I had made some 
small contribution, en? Three minutes later the official clocking 
came over the loudspeaker. 4:05.3. Unless you're a track fan you 
won’t understand why so much damn fuss about three-tenths of a 
second, but I left the Garden in a hurry. If you find a boat-ride to 
Italy appealing, you can have the watch, repair free. 

I know it couldn’t have been my arithmetic. 


Gino. In—Jackie Out . 

GINO BUONVINO isn’t a very talented heavyweight, but such is 
the scarcity of even mediocre heavyweights that the Italian champ has 
undoubtedly hit the Pot of Gold by his easy win over Jackie Cranford. 
The dumpy Gino is already paired with Joe Baksi (remember him?) 
for March 19 at the Garden, and since beating Baski is no great task, 
the possibility is Buonvino will be having the word “contender” put 
before his name soon. Horrors. He's all fighter, if moving in continually, 
punching continually, makes of one à fighter. It probably does. But 
there are all shades of fighting ability, and I’m afraid the ever-trying 
Gino. is of the less gifted school, His punches come in bunches, and 
the whole lot of them add up to something akin to fly-swatting. 

Even ‘Cranford, fragile as he is, wasn’t inclined to a respite on the 
canvas. As a matter of fact, he didn’t seem inclined toward doing 
anything once he discovered that his very best righthanded wallop 
only brought a confusing smile from Gino's lips. And once Gino began 
to push and maul and punch and keep coming eternally toward him, 
Cranford, once imagined by seme as the successor to Louis’ crown, was 
thankful he wasn’t in there with a solid puncher anyway. If he 
couldn't outbox the guy, then at least he wouldn't get killed while 
losing. 

Yes, somewhere down the line, Jackie lost the sharp promise he 
showed here two years ago in the prelims. It was obvious in his win 
over Bernie Reynolds, a few weeks back, and painfully glaring by the 
easy manner in which a none too talented plodder took his measure. 

The big crowd of 16,000 was willing te forgive anything after the 
great semi-final between Terry Young and Paddy DeMarco. That one 
was club fighting at its best, wild, savage everything-goes stuff with 
the younger DeMarco too fast with his feet and hands for Terrible 
Terry. Strangely enough, the decision didn’t agree with everyone who 
attended and that, plus the sure bet of action, makes for another 
rich re-match, 

No skin off Sol Strauss’ nose. But at least Young has been saved 
the job of meeting Ike Williams. The lightweight champ would’ve 
slaughtered him. How about Freddie Dawson filling in that open date, 
Sol? 


1 


McNamee Award 
Branch Rickey, president of the 


Brooklyn Dodgers, will receive the 
first annual Graham McNamee 


Memorial Award on Feb. 24 for His} 


For Olym 


outstanding contribution to sports 
in 1947, Ted Husing, president of 
the Sports Broadcasters’ Associa- 
tion, announced yesterday. 
Presentation of the plaque will be 
made at a dinner here. 

The award is named after the late 
McNamee, one of America’s pioneer 
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Hopes for a decent American showing in the Olympie 
mile competition next summer are perking up on the heels 
of Gil Dodds’ one-man revival pes ge ge With two successive 


lifting this week as the New 


back into full-fledged activity, although not on the Garden Hagg at the Harvard Stadium dur- 
court now covered with Sonja® 


ocal Cage Action 
Picking Up Again 


The local basketball quiet brought on by exams starts 


weeks of brilliant running under his 
dent capped by last Saturday 
night’s record shattering 4:05.3 at 
the Garden, Gil seems bent on not 
only making the Olympics, but 
making all those who predict a 
sweep for the Scandinavian milers 
think again. 

Actually Dodds’ performance two 
nights ago matched the American 
outdoor record by the great Gunder 
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York quints continue rolling 
ing his 1943 tour here. Nobody has 


Henie’s ice. 

St. John’s, losers to Temple Sat- can 
urday night in another example of 
the chronic second-half lapses suf- 
fered by the Redmen, goes against 
Brooklyn College tomorrow night 
at the 14th Regiment Armory in 
Brooklyn . . . and again on Friday 
night the McGuires tangle with 
tough Manhattan on the 69th Regi- 
ment Armory floor. : 

NVU, still atop the sliming un- 
beaten list, has two games lined up. 
The first and easier one comes off 
Thursday night in the Hub against 
Boston U, while Saturday night’s 
task may not prove so simple. The 
Violets will be repaying Temple’s 
visit to the Garden, a visit which 
the NYUers made ewhat of a 
holiday. But beating ple on its 
home court is another matter, and 

the Philadelphians will be revenge 
conscious to a fault. 

Fordham, whose victory skein 
finally came to a halt at Syracuse 


Saturday night as Bill Gabor paced 


the Orange with 22 points, is home 
to Rutgers on Wednesday and 
then comes up the big one Satur- 
day with unbeaten Columbia, 
City College gets back into ac- 
tion against Montclair Teachers 


that same night at the 69th Regi- 


ment hardwoods, while LIU is 
playing host to Ithaca College. 

Yes,-the season is getting back 
into stride, gents. 

* 

COURT NOTES: Kentucky's 
Wildcats won their 18th in 19 starts 
by knocking off DePaul 68-51 Sat- 
urday night, while the Oklahoma 
Aggies took its 16th win in 17 
games with a 48-35 decision over 
Loyala in a Chicago Stadium twin- 


bill. . . Big Ed Mikan tried awfully 
hard to keep the losers in there 


threatening. ; .. ever run a faster mile in America 

The Southeastern Conference r race except Glenn Cunninzham's: 4:04.4 
the annual tourney in one Died levee e 
March. But Kentucky and Tulane Gil has become an American mile 
each have only lost once, although hopeful where a few short weeks 
the Wildcats have two more wins ago there was none. Despite his 
on the credit side. having won more miles under 4:10 


than any other American miler in 

1 : history, nobody had given serious 
Al Weil Splits thought to Dodd’s chances in the \ 
With Champions, Ine.|olympics. some of those Finnish 
Al Weill, veteran fight manager|and Swedish lads just run like 
and promoter, announced—yester-|nothing human. But what Dodds 
day that he had severed his con- did on the outmoded, slow Garden 
nections with Tournament of boards the other night is cause 
Champions, Inc.,“ a group of New enough to revise all the old esti- 
York business men who had been Mates. | | 
planning to stage a Rocky Gra-| Had there been anyone in there 
ziano-Tony Zale middleweight title pushing him at all, there's no 
fight at Atlantic City in May. guessing what his final clocking 
“Whether they will go through might have been. As things were, 
with that fight and with others Bill Mack, Les MacMitchcll, Brown- 
they were planning, I do not know,”|ing Ross, Quentin Brelsford and 
and he said. “We could not agree to Gerald Karver were just in there 
terms for my serving as their pro- for the formality of it all. Dodds 
moter, so I terminated my associa-| took over the lead from the word 
tion with them.” go, and after that was off running 
Weill said he would continue to by himself. 
be associated with promoter Goldy| The Deacon will toe the mark 
Ahearn at Washington, D. C., and asain next Saturday night in the 
that Ahearn plans to use middle-| Hunter Mile at Boston. All the old 
weight champion Graziano in a standbys will get on the starting 
non-title fight at the capital on or line with him, and then kiss him 
about April 5. bon voyage. 


| Reggie Pearman is billed f 
Wildcat Invades City ) ved 


the Lapham 1,000 at Beston, 
COLUMBUS, Ga. (UP).—A wild-| after his thrilling perfectly timed 
cat managed to penetrate to the 


last lap spurt to cop the Millrese 
center of this city of more than 


‘ 880. 29 „ e@ Herd McKenely, cur- 
100,000 population. It went un- rently racing in Australia, is ex- 
noticed until it Was run over and 


pected due for the Hollis 600. . 
killed by a motorist at a busy in-| but as yet it’s not definite that 
tersection. | he'll be home in time. 


Entries, Selections 


Marine Band ..114 *Madgescarlet 104 
Hialeah Entries | Deana — oe 111 


109 a-Lpho 
Hialeah Park entries for Monday, Feb. © ®-Celumet farm entry. 

2. Clear and fast. Post 2 p.m. EST. 

FIRST—3 furlongs; claiming; maidens; 

2-year olds; $3,000 f 
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SIXTH—6 furlongs; allowances; 3-year- 
olds and up; $5,000, | 
Kitchen Police .110 b-Tavistock ....112 


se 5 8 . a 
. scientist 4 J. Schae- 
Blows up storm: ‘Snew-making 


fer blows up a bubble in a room chilled . race. 
| en. ce have - Brigham 


A » »» pe ee re. 120 *Braggadocio ...115| Citation 113 Rampart ....... 113 
with a 23-point high total, while Mere: ss — 1 ne Dream * a- Armed 130 Bordeaux -...... 114 
r oe 1 Imtm a Say Blue 106 b- Ellis 11 
doing 8 fine defensive job on Alex o 120 Jacol ee 112 page — farm entry. b-A F Plock entry. 
Groza. But Wah Wah Jones, Ralph 7 — 272 Jock Clark 3 
: Little es Rous er SEVENTH— 1 1 
Beard and the other Wildcat set charm Prince . 120 Pettus ......... 120 11/8 mies; allowances: 


*Banovina ..... 115 Pappys Rebel ..120 
*Little Rajah ..115 a-Endorsement 120 
a-Woolford farm entry. 


SECOND —6 furlongs; 
year olds; $3,500. 
John A Dreams 114 Nomor War rere 


artists were too much for Mikan 
and Co. Notre Dame comes up now 
for the Kentuckians. 

The Big Nine has a new leader 
today for the first time since the 


allowances; 3- 


*Devil Dust ....104 Joe Olsan ..... 11 

season’s start—the University of | Liza Lee. 104 “Gray. Ohiet 112 
Quebec ......ersek u ates 

Michigan. The Wolverines ousted | giverlng 114 Rush Hour 114 

defending champion Wisconsin | a-Blue Holly + Seipio bay ewan 114 
Wicki Wicki ...1 on abet 

from the top spot by a 53-37 . 114 a-Monifieth ....109 

| margin over Northwestern for a-Bobanet stable entry. 


year gids and up; $3,500. 


Donna’s Ace .,.104 Miss ML 111 
. 109 Stud Poker ....116, 
EE bine cou cos 112 Superwolf ...... 112 
Sublime ........ 107 Respingo o 120 


EIGHTH—1 3/16 miles; claiming; 3-year 
olds; $3,500 


*Stamp Album 105 Gee Tee Cee ...115 


*Little Min ....105 Peanut’s Girl 107 
FPanash °.......++ 113 Activity ........108 
Samba Step .-113 Duffle a 
Mama 107 Farmington ... .106 
*Dismal Key ...109 *Put and Call .108 
*-aac. Listed according to post posi- 
tions. a . 


2 ichigan’s ‘ third win in four. THIRD—11/8 miles on_ turf. claiming; 
Conference starts. The new leai- 4-year olds and uP; 8 ss 
. nary | Sosa pce thon oot 
w e competition ex- | Pourtn Arm .... 113 
pected to remove them from lead- 2 . „ * 
ership Sues. Special . 113 chief Adviser 11 

es —— aes SOO 50k 2 


OTHER CONFERENCE races Federal Union. 

ference crit hey a ek ik sly eee Sear er re 
0 

deadlock between North Carolina Aer Drift ... 


113 *Tiger Express .113 


“118 *Busy Hop 


** "| »Lady Fakir . 113 Breezy Blue ....118 
and North Carolina State when the ae 
two teams meet Wednesday night. Wr 

The great St. Louis quint. and Pet —b 2 
the Oklahoma Aggies are locked for 113 Ka Pris 18 
the Missouri Valley Crown. Both | “Ce 


clubs have busy schedules this 
week, which’ may leone up, the) Se 


Lujack Here With 


Johnny Lujack, of Notre Dame, 


1/unanimous choice for All-America 
quarterback and recipient of most 


of the awards for individual ath- 


make his Eastern professional de- 
but as a member of the Chicago 


Tuesday, Sept. 14. The occasion will, 


405 de the tenth annual Fresh Air Fund 


Young fronts the Big 


ASeven moe put, Denver, and a ily 
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letic achievement in 1947, will 


Bears against the New York Giants, 
lim the Polo Grounds the night ot 
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Higher Education, 


New York, Monday, February 4 1948 


By Betty Wallace 


LONDON, Feb. 1.—Workers in Great 
Britain’s largest union have repudiated 
the anti-Communist. drive of the official 
Labor Party and Trade Union Congress 


leadership by electing seven 
to its executive committee. - 


In the Transport and General Workers 
Union elections; Communist Bert Pap- 
worth, who is a member of the General 
Council of the Trade Union Congress, was 
elected with 20,356 votes. Communist Bill 
Jones garnered 22,302 votes. Both of these 


7 Communists s Hected 
Jo Board of Bevin’s Union 


busmen’s leaders got at least 10,000 more 
votes than the highest candidates who“ 
were defeated. Five other Communists 


were elected. 


Communists Ernest Bevin 


port and General Workers Union. 
Present general secretary of the union, 
Arthur Deakin, chairman of the World 
Federation of Trade Unions, is among the 
leaders of the anti-Communist drive who 


sought in particular to have Papworth and 
Jones defeated. 


Before entering the labor government, 


was the head of the Trans- 
The 


Tenant Parley Plans 
Drive for Rent Cuts 


The first annual convention of the Emergency Commit- 
tee on Rent and Housing, held over the weekend in Tom 
Mooney Hall, 13 Astor Place, pledged to organize a campaign 


to obtain rent decreases for 100,000® 


New York tenants. . 
. Attended by more than 250 dele- 
gates, the housing parley adopted 
a program for 1948 which in- 
cluded: 

A delegation to City Hall on 


Feb. 4 te press for compulsory fuel 


allocation in favor of tenants if the 
Mayor's voluntary program bogs 
down. 

® Appointment of 260 additional 
inspectors in the Department of 
Building and Housing to process 
the backlog of 239,000 housing law 
violations now recorded. 

© A delegation to Housing Expe- 
diter Tighe Woods to get more 
Speed in considering tenants’ re- 
quests for rent reductions and to 
make rent reductions retroactive as 
is the case with rent raises granted 
landlords. 

© Organization of a rent and 
housing lobby in Albany in Febru- 
ary to fight for a $600,000,000 bond 
issue for low-cost ann in the 
state. 


WALLACE GREETS PARLEY 

Hertry Wallace sent a message to 
the convention in which he called 
for passage of the Taft-Ellender- 
Wagner Housing Bill. This legisla- 
tion, Wallace wrote, “carries the 
names of leaders of both old parties. 
The bi-partisans have no difficulty 
in getting action on their dangerous 
foreign policy, There is no excuse 
for their lack of vigilant leadership 
on the housing problem.” 

Prizes for outstanding contribu- 
tions to the tenant movement were 
awarded to Bonita Williams, Har- 
lem tenant leader, and to Alfred K. 
Stern, well known housing author- 
ity. 


Ask $400 Million 


‘In Federal School Aid 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 1 (Up) 
A presidential commission recom- 
mended today that Congress appro- 
priate $389,000,000 in federal aid 
for colleges and universities during 
the next school year. 

The 28-member Commission on 
appointed by 
President Truman on July 13, 1946 
made public the fifth installment 
of its six-volume report. 

A majority of 26 members held 


PCA 


(Continued from Page 2) 
Scattered “ayes” in a voice vote 
which shouted it down. 

Both the Trilling report and the 
report on organization delivered 
by Murray Berman, an AFL union 
official, paid tribute to the Ameri- 
can Labor Party and predicted that 
it would de strengthened by the 
Wallace candidacy. 

J think all New York PCAers 
recognize our good fortune in 
having an ALP in this state,” 
Trilling said, It’s legal presence 
makes it certain Mr. Wallace 
will appear on the ballot in New 
York. Additionally we shall have 
the advantage in this campaign 
of thousands of experienced elec- 
tion district aren and canvass- 
ers.” 

URGES ISACSON SUPPORT 


Trilling declared the ALP would 
be enormously strengthened and 
broadened by the thousands who 
would support it, including the 
rank-and-file of the Amalgamated 


Clothing Workers as a result of its | 


support to Wallace. 

He urged full backing to Leo 
Isaacson, ALP nominee in the 24th 
Congressional District, Bronx. Isac- 
son later spoke to the convention 
which greeted him with an ovation. 

He declared the country would 
be shaken politically by his victory 
in the Bronx bye-election Feb. 17. 

At a press conference earlier in 
the day Trilling told reporters 
the Wallace movement weuld 
probably coalesce with either ma- 
jor party behind acceptable can- 
didates for Congress where such 
were offered. Asked what an at- 
every individual would have to be 
judged separately, but that no 
candidate could be considered ac- 
2 who “vigorously and en- 

thusiastically” fell in line with 


The convention approved a com- 
prebensive state legislative pro- 
gram, with emphasis on the need 
to defeat the witch-hunt bills be- 
fore the state legislature. 


It named Paul Kern, former New 
>| York City Civil Service | 


‘Trud’ 


(Continued from Page 2) 


V. Grigoryan. (Grigoryan is editor 
of the Tiflis Zarya Vostoka, pub- 
lication of the Supreme Council of 
the Georgia S. S. R.); France: A. 
Lecoeur and Pierre Hentges (Au- 
gust Lecoeur served as undersecre- 
tary for coal production and indus- 
trial production in two French 
cabinets); Czechoslovakia: B. Gem- 
inder and B. Voda Peksa; Italy: D. 
Rossia and D. Pa jetta. 

The permanent editorial board 
for the bureau’s journal includes 
Biro, Hentges, Voda Peksa, Grigor- 
yan, Pajetta, Ziherl, Finkelstein 
and Yudin. Others are A. Buikan, 
M. Gorshick, H. „Halachov and M. 
Snumilov, Wild were not Usted as 
delegates nor identified by coun- 
tries. (Shumilov is editor of the 
Leningrad Pravda, Communist 
Party newspaper.) 

The latest issue of the Journal, 
published today, said the Marshall 
Plan had run into resistance, both 
in the United States and abroat. 

“It is obvious that hard times 
have set in for the Marshall Plan,” 
M. Marinin wrote in an article 
called “The International Arena— 
Promise and Reality.” 
Never in the history of the U. S. 
has there been such a complete 
lineup of a huge, corrupt propa- 
ganda machine as in the case of 
the Marshall Plan,” said Marnin. 

“Never has U. S. imperialistic 
reaction. relied on such a scale on 
the service of European fifth col- 
‘umns, Because the U. S. expan- 
sionist drive is encountering 
stiff resistance, Wall Street mag- 
nates are not interested in risk- 
ing considerable sums, but in- 
stead are doling out annual alms 
te their satellites and warns to 
see what happens.” 

In a second article Jan Marek 
described Britain’s Bevin as 3 
shadow of wartime Premier Win- 
——— Churchill and an e of} © 
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By BARNARD RUBIN 


12 DON’T SAY so publicly, but his fellow New York 
Democrats are peeved at Councilman Walter Hart, 
chairman of the Council Rules Commitiee, for pushing 
the move to deny Si Gerson his rightful seat | in Council. 

They feel they’re being forced to sup- 
port an unpopulor issue and they're com- 
plaining that Hart is doing so for his own 
personal gain at their expense. 

Intimates are told—but not for quota- 
tion—that Hart has been promised a fat 
judicial post as the pay-off from the Cash- 
more machine and another interested re- 


actionary group. 
(Hart himself has a dati wee 


checkered career—of which more 9 ps imer 


this week ). 
TOWN TALK 

The gag 3 Shubert Alley now that Arthur Schwartz is finish- 
ing his musical based on John Gunther's book Inside U. S. A., is “when 
will he do the same for the Kinsey Report (Sexual Behavior in the 
Human Male)”—not to be confused with the Tinsley Report on Be- 
havior in the Human Female 

Make Mine Manhattan star David Burns was in hot water up 
to his neck the other night—but literally—and physically. Burns, 
in that skit satirizing the new fduntain pen is forced to actually 
use it under water. The night in question the water in the tank 
was heated, by accident, way above ihe. usual temperature ond Burns 
narrowly escaped a scalding. . 

Bob Hope’s sponsor may ‘substitute another product tor him to 
boost. 
Brasil will soon begin importing Japatiese films. Deal will be 
handied through an outfit called The Braultun Export Compeny— 
a San Francisco firm. , .. 

To date more than half of the radio 485 which hae bought 
Duke Ellington’s disc jockey show are south of the Mason-Dixon: line. 

Born Yesterday will get a Paris production; | Bane Cie Sadiwite 
working on it. 

woe Chavis “patel ab: Wikants “A Bolte SRE wie te Maes 
Norway and the studio work will be done in Sweden. As previously 
itemed Dorothy McGuire will play the female — and Swedish play- 

t Bergman will write the screen 8 
un the cancellation of the Christ In Conerete 
movie production in Italy was the freezing of producer Rod Geiger’s 
‘lire deposits by the ‘tatan government, The film, as you may have 
read, will be produced here and in Hollywood. 

Talk that the United Nations subcommission on Freedom of In- 
formation and the Press will consider motion pictures on its agenda 
in Geneva, March 23: Entertainment films, if this materializes, will 
not be considered: only cinema insofar as “news on films” is*con- 
cerned—newsreels and documentaries. . 

. > 7 

British movie producer Alexander Korda out to buy Ernest Hem- 
ingway’s story, Snows of Kilimanjare from the Mark Hellinger estate. 

That new popular Ira Stadlin WNYC comedy radio show is now 
being directed by John Marley... . 

One of the taxi companies in town playing around with the 
idea of building a smaller cab. Some of the directors say that a cab 
is rarely used for six people and that a cab built for four would be 
adequate and would also be able to maneuver in and out of traffic 
with more ease than the six-seater. ... 

Members of the Hollywood Committee for the First Amendment 
have affiliated with the Committee fer One Thousand, the main ob- 
jective of which is to work for the abolition of the Un-American 
Committee. 


esbingtom, 5 0. al vid houses er- 
events, has dropped its color ban 
and will seat patrons on a non- discrimination basis. This may be 
an important break in Washington's Jimerow policy in the enter- 
tainment field. Meanwhile the capitol’s n the Na- 
FFC Ä 

* 
. ; 

An reldil denier in retticeraters the ober dag, wrote 
Sree ed wk tae nai ee 
| The manufacturer wired him immediately: “Cannot ship refrig- 
| tors | until you pay for your last consignment.” 
to walt so long,” wired back the refrigerator dealer, 
“cancel. order.“. ö 


living conditions unbearable. 


1400 VETS BEGIN RENT STRIKE AT PROJECT 
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refuses vital services to a tenant, thus actually forcing the 8 to move by making 


That conditions at the two quonset projects are intolerable has been conceded 
by all. Since the recent cold wave started, fuel: oil deliv 


the vanishing point and 22 have — The — Auonset huts, which 
ha ve gone unrepaired for months, od 


have dwindled almost to 
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